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\d of (THE DANGERS OF THE STREETS. ]} j 
king, and looked up into the lovely face of Lady[{ ‘SolIcan. I look in your face and I read— 
CECIL’S FORTUNE. Kate had one of the ugliest, most wrinkled, | ha, ha, ha!—great reverses, wonderful reverses. 
10me most wicked, most cunning, yet most clever| Ha, ha, ha! Oh, yes, I don’t require to read 
dis. - faces that it is possible to imagine or describe. | the palm of your hand, nor do I consult the 
Old! Yes, the face was quite a hundred| stars as some weak creatures do. No, no, I 
CHAPTER VII. years old, Lady Kate thought: toothless jaws, | only have to look man, woman, or child in the 
sunken cheeks wrinkled as old parchment, yet | face, and there I read their whole future 
MOTHER SHIPTON’S PROPHECIES. white as with the pallor of death; the mouth | history. Ah, Isee such things in your face— 
Tax i Wetalitelt nine eth Wiibad ees, had fallen in; the smile upon it expressed the | such things. I am almost sure you will commit 
; the ‘And parched lips that muttered lies. most bitter mockery, the most diabolical | a murder! 
Foy malignity that it is possible to conceive; the} ‘Never!’ said Lady Kate, emphatically. “I 
stat Lavy Karz Opmonp was brave, as were all | eyes were wonderful, black as night, bright as|am one who love and pity all mankind. Yes, 
the women of her race, but she inherited a/| diamonds, flashing, mocking, filled with a_| even the worst of them.” 
ence strong vein of what it is the custom to call| wicked intelligence that seemed to flame into| She paused. She felt inclined to say “even 
: superstition from some ancestor on the earl, her | them as from the deepest deeps of Tophet. you,” but she was wise andadded nothing more. 
lings father’s side. ; It was a face to make one shudder. The} The woman broke into a laugh—a hideous 
We all know that the north country is | snowwhite hair streamed on the shoulders of|laugh, mocking as one could imagine the 
ence famous for weird old legends and stories. | the hag below her hood. For the rest she wore | laughter of demons. 
In these beautiful Kate had delighted when | rags. Her feet were bare; her arms and claw-| “Love all mankind! Well, you are pretty, 
a little child sitting at the feet of her old /| like hands might almost have been those of a| and mankind will make love to you as long as 
DER, Highland nurse. She possessed a quick, bright, | skeleton. She stared Lady Kate full in the | your beauty lasts. You will marry, and you 
poetic fancy, and there is a vast element | face. will ride over the heads of the poor as you have 
One of poetry in all that touches on the super-| The graceful girl stood erect and returned the | done hitherto; you will trample them for a 
natural. She was therefore quite penetrated | glance, not uncourteously, but with a certain | time under your feet as you have done hitherto. 
with awe when she was told by her maid Pom- | courage and unconscious hauteur which did her | Yes, yes, yes—dall of you aristocrats—it is 
Six. fret that the hideous. hag who now looked into | harm, poor child, had she but known it, and|the same, quite the same, with you all, not 
her eyes was that veritable Mother Shipton | made the “witch” hate her’ with a deadlier | quiteso bad now, though, as it was in the days 
whose prophecies have been so .much read and | hatred than before. when I was young, more than four hundred 
commented on of late years, but whom every- “Don’t you think I should make a picture | years ago. Then fine ladies, in the times of 
aa body sup to have been dead, and like | for the Academy, Lady Kate Ormond ?” the Edwards and the Henries, used to order 
. Impe Cresar,” “turned to clay” some four The witch made a kind of mocking obeisance | their waiting-maids’ ears to be cut off and 
aa centuries ago. ms to Kate as she spoke. their tongues cut out if they displeased them, 
ould _Had she really, then, discovered the clixir of | «Pardon me,” Kate said, “I came here not.|and they were carried out into the courtyard 
life? If she had; she had notalso discovered | to interfere with you, but because I thought you | and mutilated if they had forgotten to prepare 
_ the cordial which Cagliostro used to tell the fine | were clever, and could tell the dispositions of | a hair wash or a face powder, or had laid aside 
. ladies of the court of Marie Antoinette conferred | people if you saw their likenesses or their hand- | a golden bracelet or golden necklet, and could 
perpetual youth. No, for this old woman who | writing. Also, I was/told that yea-were a for- | not remember where amid all the drawers and 
boxes of the fine lady, for in those days, as ip 
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these, servant-maids were sometimes idle, some- 
times forgetful. But then their ladies had the 
same power over their lives and limbs that the 
Czar of all the Russias has now over the lives 
and limbs of his subjects. You aristocrats 
would like to have those good old times come 
back again. And as it is you triumph, and you 
insult and you expéct all the servants and the 
tradespeople, and the governesses and the 
milliners and the dressmakers, to live only to do 
you service, and while the poor starve on a her- 
ring and a bad potato; while infants die of cold 
and men of overwork and exposure, and women 
for need of common comforts while they lie 
weak, with their new born babes by their 
sides, you, if you hear of these stories, just say, 
‘ Dear me,what bad management.” Then, perhaps, 
you subscribe five shillings to a charity, and 
after that you order a diamond necklet which 
costs a thousand pounds, and the West End 
tradesmen get rich, but the poor writhe and 
suffer and starve all the same. How long do 
you fine folks expect this to last? It won’t 
last three years more—no, 


For the world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-oue.”’ 


As the old creature spoke she commenced 
skipping and dancing round the large, shadowy, 
scantily furnished room with an agility that 
seemed positively supernatural. While she so 
skipped a tune began to sound from the ceil- 
ing—so it appeared, at least, to the amazed 
Lady Kate. It was like the music of an 
accordian, and the tune was one called ‘Oh, 
merrie row the bonnie bark,” a quaint, cheer- 
ful, yet weird old ditty. The old in her 
rags, with her bare feet, skipped hither and 
thither round the room in time to the melody. 

Kate shuddered when she saw her makin 
straight for her—shuddered and varned mr | 
in search of Pomfret. What was her horror to. 
find that her maid had ? Lady 
Kate was little more than a child in years. 
She knew next to nothing of the world, hence 
it never struck her that there was a that 
her maid and this witch were tes. 
She at once supposed that “poor Pomfret,” as 
she called her, had fallen a victim in some way 
to this terrible old woman. 

She burst into a passionate flood of tears. It 
was one of the eharges of the countess against 
her fair child—that she had not proper “ con- 
trol over her feelings,” which was, she assured 
her, “ very bad form.” 

“Pomfret, Pomfret, poor dear Pomfret, and 
I was cross tc her just now. Oh, what have 
you done to poor dear Pomfret? Where is 
she? Have you hurt her? Oh, have some 
pity!” 

Mother Shipton answered by a most unearthly 
and horrible laugh. 

“IT don’t know anything at all about your 
maid. How should 1? I suppose she is like 
all the maids of fine ladies have been for the 
last five centuries—up for a game when sh» can 
get a chance, and when the mistress has her 
back turned. You should have watched your 
maid, my fine young madam, if you expected 
her to keep close to you. But now it strikes 
me she has found her way into the street, and 
most likely she is walking along in the rain 
under the glare of your modern gas lamps 
linked arm in arm with her sweetheart. Ay, I 
can remember the time when all London was 
lighted only by oil lamps placed here and there 
in the walls, and when boys used to carry 
lanterns to light foot passengers along, and you 
paid them twopence for a four mile round. Ah, 
those were merry old days, the days when I was 
young. Why a rich trader could break the 
bones of his poor serving lads if he chose in 
those times, and nobody could say him nay, 
and the poor slept on hard boards, with a wisp 
of straw for a pillow, and one old rug to cover 
them on a winter’s night; but the rich slept on 
beds of down even then; and the lives of the 
herd—they called us the herd—were of no more 
value than the lives of so many dogs. You 
and yours would like to bring in those laws 
again, but you can’t—hurrah !—youcan’t. No, 
you can’t, you can’t!” 





The horrible-looking old creature then com- 
menced another series of skipg and pirouettes 
round the room, executed with the agility of a 
young girl.. Them once more she ram up to 
Lady Kate and looked her straicht in the eyes. 

«* Now I will tell you your fortune that you 
came to hear... Well, you will marry and live 
in the style of a queen, then you will beg bare- 
foot in London streets, for all your ancient 
lineage and your family jewels. Ha,.ha, ha! 
And if you want to know anything else I 
won’t tell you, for your end is too sad to dwell 
on. A run in the dark night, with the stars 
shining over your head, and the lamps blink- 
ing in front of you all throngh the crooked ways 
and turns and lanes that lead down, down, 
down to the river; and then a wild shriek, 
when you think of all you have lost, and a 
plunge into the water, and then death and 
darkness—death and darkness. Now I have 
told you y= fortune and you may go.” 

* But I have not the half-sovereign to pay 
— with—I gave it to Pomfret,” faltered Lady 

te 


“Oh, that is all right, for Pomfret gave it to 
me,” the witch amswered; “so you had better 
be off and make the best of your way home, for 
I keep a live, large Bengal tiger here and some- 
times, if I let him out, he ests up folks, and he 
has a particular fancy for young aristocrats—he 
ate a prince last year in Germany.” 

Absurd as this may seem to the readers of 
* Cecil’s Fortune,” absurd as Lady Kate herself 
afterwards thought, it seemed most horrible to 
her at the time. She uttered a cry. 
~Let me ont, please—if you please. I am 
sure I never did you harm,and why will you 
persist in being angry with me? Let me out, I 


im 

a moment Lady Kate became sensible 
of a great. current of air which came like a cold 
shower bath upom her head. She turned and 
perceived that door of the room stood wide 
open, and Seyond that there stood open likewise 
cuiniiing ts tes stvesh, dhe Gingy Ramee opp 
twi street, the 28 OPPO | 
site, and the rain plashing into the gutter. 

In a momtent she was out of the room and in 
the long passage, and anon she stood on the 
wet pavement under the lamplight. The rain 
was falling fast and thick ; she had no umbrella ; 
the door closed behind her with a loud noise. 


* * * * * 


Lady Kate Ormond had never been alone in 
London streets before in her life; her maid had 
her purse; she could not have found her way 
from Greek Street, Soho, to Grosvenor Square 
without asking her way to save her life, and she 
would have been alarmed and horrified atthe 
idea of addressing a stranger. 

Yes, it was raining fast and she had not an 
umbrella. Pomfret had in reality deserted her 
in the most cruel fashion—unless, indeed, she 
had fallen a victim to that terrible old witch, 
Mother Shipton. 

«And how am I to get in when[ arrive at 
home?” Kate said to herself. ‘* What will the 
servants think when I arrive. I know that 
Pomfret has a lateh-key with which she would 
have opened the front door, for the bolts and 
chains are not fastened until later in the even- 
ing ; but I have nothing; I cannot get in. What 
shallI do? If my mother found me alone in 
the streets, and if she knew that I had been out 
to have my fortune told, she would send me toa 
lunatic asylum, as remorselessly as she would 
send a kitten to be drowned. Yes, I know my 
mother—I know her pride. She, would never 
forgive this; she would think that if I behaved 
in this.way I should behave in some odd. and 
bizarre fashion and bring disgrace on the family 
after I became the wife of the Marquis de St. 
Germaine, and perhaps—perhapsI should for— 
Oh, I know I never can love a man with his 
cold, cruel smile, and eyes full of vanity and sel- 
fishness. What shall I do—where am I going ? 
If I could only meet a cab.” 

Beautiful Kate Ormond was utterly ignorant 
of the geography of the London streets. Any- 
body who reads this and happens to know Greek 
Street, Soho, will know that at one end lies the 





dull, old-fashioned, but respectable square of 
Soho, and atthe other end cluster a number of 
poor alleys and narrow streets and courts branch- 
ing off into neighbourhoods dirty and un- 
savoury. 

Unhappily for Lady Kate, intent on the search 
for a cab, she turned to the right instead of to 
the left on leaving the residence of the witch, 
and soon she found herself in a labyrinth of 
crooked lanes and narrow ways. She went on 
and on; the way grew narrower. 

Anon she stood in a filthy and disreputable 
street—one of the worst in the worst part of the 
district about Soho: clothes hung across the 
road on lines even them at night and in the 
plashing rain. The migerable dwellers in the 
squalid houses with those broken window panes 
stuffed with rags were either out drinking or 
stealing, or having, ce, no fires and many 
children in one room, were afraid to bring in 
the wet and mesed elothing, and so left them 
out all the April night in the rain. 

The dim light of the lamps, few and far be- 
tween, fell on miserable shops which displayed 
unwholesome-looking food, soapy cheese, stale 
herrings, sausages, and black puddings, the 
sight of which would make any save the starv- 
ing shudder; fell om bloated, sullen faces 

hered. round the doors of a gin shop, whose 
gaslights, and bright gilt letters making 
boasting announcements om a gay crintson 
ground, filled Lady Kate with curiosity, mingled 
with a. sickening’ sense of fear. 

* Ob, if any of those people would tell me 
where [ might find a cab. 

Still Lady Kate dared not address any of those 
people, their faces were too villanous. But,. 
alas, she was dbserved by them. Two terrible 
women, ragged, boisterous, broad-faced 


creatures—rushed across the street, and each 
laid hold of herarms. « 

* What are looking for, woman ?”” 
asked one.. “ what a fine fur you have, 


that cost more than five bob, [’ll be bound. Now 
then, my dear, will you stand\treat? Because 
if yon don’tit will be the worse for you.” 

*T have no money,” said Lady Kate; “I have 
lost. my way and my maid. If you will help me 
to find a cab I will give yousome money, if you 
will telime where to send it to, o-——" 

“Ha, ha! my dear, that don’t do for us, not 
that. If you hain’t got no money you’ve got on 
a beautiful cloak of splendid warm fur, that wil 
serve us as well as anything else.” As the woman 
spoke she violently tugged at the rich fur cloak 
which was fastened with two velvet buttons, 
these gave way, another moment and thé costly 


covering was torn from the shoulders of the- 


slender, graceful young aristocrat. 


Lady Kate stood under the lamp-post with the- 


pitiless rain beating upon her silken attire and 
white lace and gleaming golden ornaments— 
the at-home dinner dress of a nobleman’s 
daughter of these latter days of this most 
wonderful nineteenth century. 

Lady Kate looked in amazemand horror after 
the two women; there wasa narrow street whieh 
turned off sharply near the corner where she 
stood, the women ran swiftly up this street. 
There were several idle lookers-on at this cruel, 
cowardly robbery; some shopkeepers came to 
their doors and stared at the shivering young 
lady, and at the two thieves as at a fine piece of 
acting. 

Apparently there was nothing at all remark- 
able in the occurrence, except that the article 
stolen was of value and that the person robbed 
belonged (to outward seeming) to the upper 
classes ; nobody attempted to follow the thieves, 
who were making the best of their way to the 
nearest receiving shop. 

“What shall Ido?” said Lady Kate, appeal- 
ing in despair to a man who stood at, the door of 
a miserable shop—apparently devoted: to the 
sale and purchase of old iron. “ Let me. stand 
fora few moments ont of the rain, and tell mo 
where I can find a cab.” 

The master of the shop was a short, thick-set 
person of middle age, with a white, puffy face, 
and a-dirty, dark beard; a man with “love of 
money ”’ written on his brow in legible characters 
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ential 
—a man who would sell his best-loved friend 
for a five-pound note. 

This man looked at Lady Kate and 
wondered if her locket and bracelet were 
eighteen carat gold or imitation ; then he moved 
aside so as to permit her to enter his den of a 
shop. 

“Did you know those people who robbed you 
before?” he asked, with a dogged stupidity, 
of Lady Kate. ‘“‘Were they friends of yours ?” 

« Friends ’ echoed Lady Kate, in a tone of 
supreme disgust and rise. 

A second look at the man’s face showed her 
his intense stupidity. She broke into an invo- 
luntary laugh, and said: 

“I see you do not understand. I have lost 
my way, and now I wantacab. I——” 

« Well, if you will pay me, miss, I will fetch 
you. one,” said the master of the shop, with a 
cunning yet stupid smile. 

«Thave not my purse,” began Lady Kate. 

At that moment a door at the further end of 
the shop was opened with some noise, and a 
young man strode impatiently through the 
shop. 

“IT cannot wait any longer,” he began. ‘“ Un- 
less you retiarn me that diamond buckle forth- 
with I shall have a search warrant and ransack 
your premises from end to end. That might 
not be so very convenient, sir, as you sup- 
pose.” 

The young man spoke with some fire and im- 
petuosity. Lady Kate started when she heard 
the voice, and looking up, found herself gazing 
into the dark, astonished face of Cecil Ren- 
frew. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


A LOVERS WALK. 


She was his life, 
The ocean to the river 


Of his thoughts. Brron. 


and other rubbish, and then gave one swift, 
searching, half timid look at the ill-favoured 
master of the establishment. 

«Let me come with you.” 

In a moment Cecil had taken off the long, 
thick woollen overeat which he wore. 

«Tf you will condescend to wear this,” he 


shall soon reach a cabstand.” 

«« How good you are,” said Kate; “but you 
will be wet, sir.” 

“Tam a strong fellow,” he answered, with a 
bright smile, “ who does not easily take cold. 
And if I did I don’t suppose thatit would matter 
much to anybody.” 

“ But it would matter to yourself,” said Kate. 
with, what the lover thought, a divine smile, 
‘‘and to those who care for you. Even I, a 
perfect stranger, would grieve much if you 
suffered through me,” 

** And to me it is eestacy toserve you, to suffer 
for you.” 

He spoke with a passionate earnestness that 
carried conviction. Lady Kate, looking into 
the depths of Cecil’s dark eyes, read there thie 
secret of her power. It was not a guess or a sur- 
mise, but a complete revelation. She knew that 
she had won the entire love of this stranger who 
had struck her girlish fancy. 

From the first she knew that as long as he 
lived and she lived there would be only one 
woman in the universe for him, anda pang shot 
through her kind, warm heart. 

«Because we must be separated,” she said to 
herself, clinging to the traditions of her class in 
her inward thoughts, and yet looking with her 
blue eyes filled with admiration on the stranger. 

In that brief moment soul answered to soul, 
and heart to heart, and Cecil read that in the 
eyes of the maiden he was noble and heroic, and 
Kate read that in the eyesof ‘‘the stranger ” she 
was divine, and not another word passed between 
them. ‘Then the earl’s daughter suffered Cecil 





Crcrt started back in the wildest amazement. 
Surely this was a dream—a delusion of the | 
senses? Surely in a moment or so that lovely | 
face and exquisite form of Lady Kate would | 
vanish into thin air P 

He had thought incessantly of Kate from the 
very first moment‘he had seen her. Only the 
night before his soul had burned with fierce, in- 
tense longing once more to touch her hand and 
hear her voice, and he had seen her that morn- 
ing in Marshall and’ Sneligrove’s with her 
countess mother; but then she had been too | 
proud or too modest to lift her eyes to his face. 
And now, strangest of strange things, here she 
was again in the poorest of shops in the Seven 
Dials, and she was alone, and it was night. 

“Tam dreaming a mad dream,” he said, in a 
low tone, as he bowed low to the peerless Kate 
Ormond, “or else I am mad.” 

“You are not mad, sir,” Lady Kate answered 
courteously, and with a bright smile. “I am 
Kate Ormond, and I will tell you another time 

what strange caprice of misfortune has brought 
me here. Meanwhile, I am in great distress ; I 
wish to reach home. I came out with my maid, 
and ¥F have lest her—lost my way, wandered 
here, and been robbed of my far cloak by two 
women in the street.’ Now, I want to get home, 
and I do not know where to find a cab, and my 
maid has my purse. I don’t know how to pay 
for one until I reach home.” 

She paused in such confusion and distress as 
enchanted and tortured her adcring lover. At 
the same time he was enchanted at her gentle- 
ness, and delighted to be able to help her; but 
at the same moment he was hurt beyond mea- 
sure at witnessing her sufferings, her terror, the 
cold she was enduring, and a certain mysterious 
something which his true instinct told him was a 
secret she wished to hide from the watchful eyes | 

of her mother the countess. Yes, Cecil guessed | 
at once that this expedition with her maid had | 
been a secret one, and he wondered what it 
was. 

55 a go and find a cab at once,” he began. 

“Oh, but don’t leave me here, I entreat you,” 
Lady Kate cried, impetuously. - 








to envelope her in his greatcoat, and she took 
his arm and passed in silence with him out into 
the street where the rain was falling, where the 
brutal drunken erowd were still hustling one 
another and screaming atthe pitchof theirlungs ; 
but she had not an atom of fear; only she felt 
as if she could have walked on so with him for 
hours without feeling fatigue or impatience. 

“ He has the face of a hero,” she said to her 
beating heart. “What a sweet, firm, gentle 
mouth; whata classic sweep of level brow, and 
then the nostril so finely curved, and the colour- 
ing just that rich, warm, dusky, brown that is 
the perfection of tone for a man’s complexion. 
Achilles and the heroes of Troy mtst have had 
just such flashing eyes, I wonder who he is.” 
And Lady Kate said, suddenly: “Tell me your 
name ?” 

“Cecil Renfrew. Sir Roderick Renfrew is 
my grandfather, but my father is the younger 
son. My uncle and two, cousins stand between 
him and the title and, Renfrew Manor. If I 
were a baronet’s heir, Lady Kate Ormond, I 
should still be immeasurably beneath you. As 
it is, the social gulph that separates us yawns 
black and deep as some chasm of Tophet. 
Why do you not chide me for my presumption 
in daring even to allude to it, for yes, that 
gulf is measureless. No bridge can ever span 
it—no bridge built by mortal hands.” 

Lady Kate’s heart beat so fast as she walked 
on in the rain still clinging to the arm of Cecil 
Renfrew that she could not find a voice to 
speak to him. She strove hard to speak those 
cold, sensible and cutting words which the 
dignified daughter of an earl should have 
spoken under the like circumstances. 

Had not Cecil read something the girl’s 
penetrating grey-blue eves—something which 
filled him' witha sad, wild feeling, half triumph, 
half despair, he had not dared to have spoken 
as he did speak to sweet Lady Kate on that 
stormy spring night. 

“It is better not to speak of these things,” 
said Kate, at last. ‘ You know so little of me, 
but you have been and are kind, and my father 


will befriend you, and I, through all the | 


said, “it will keep you from the wet, and we | 


She glanced round on the stores of old iron be your friend. I feel asif I had known you 


for years and years, but that is impossible; I 

| never saw you until last night. Excepting in 
my dreams,” she added to her own heart. 

This strange young couple had now left the 
murky neighbourhoed of the Seven Dials far 
behind them. They were still walking along 
arm linked in arm; they were approaching 
more aristocratic purlieus, where the pave- 
ments were wider and cleaner, where the lamps 
were brighter and more numerous, where the 
houses were more imposing. 

The rain had ceased; a few stars shone out 
dreamily from cloudland. The lovers—were 
they lovers, then, so soon? Yes,.unavowed 
lovers, but lovers notwithstanding. The lovers, 
we say, had passed two cabstands, and neither 
of them had attempted to break the wild, weird 
charm of that night walk through London 
streets. Lady Kate Ormond was the first to 
speak. 

“ Mr. Renfrew !” 

«Lady Kate !” 

“What am I to say to my mother, the 
countess, about poor Pomfret? My mother will 
annihilate me if she guesses the truth. I went 
out with my maid to have my fortune told by 
an old witch who lives in Greek Street, Soko. 
She is the most terrible-looking person you can 
imagine, with a face almost like a skull, and 
gleaming black eyes full of fire and wicked- 
ness. Her long snowy hair hung down her 
shoulders, yet she wore a white hood on her 
head. She was clad in rags. Her feet and 
legs, like skeleton limbs, were bare, but she 
skipped and danced like a girl. This old hag 
said that she was Mother Shipton, the famous 
witch of five centuries ago, Shesaid that she 
had discovered the elixir of life; that she had 
drank of it, and that now she should live for 
ever. She told me that I should marry and 
live like a queen, and then come down to rags 
and beggary !” 

*Detestable old impostor!’ eried Cecil, 
furiously. “Tell me where she is to be found, 
and I. will set the police about her.” 

“Wait!” Lady Kate answered.’ “I must 
‘not have it known that I, Lady Kate Ormond, 
went to such a terrible old creature,.unless in- 
deed poor Pomfret does not return, then no 
matter what I suffer. The place must be 
searched for her. I must tell you that when I 
looked round I suddenly missed my maid, and 
the old woman turned me into the street in the 
rain threatening to set a Bengal tiger on me, 
which she said she had in a cage close at hand, 
if I did not hasten out.” 

“Then how had you offended this old 
monster ?”’ asked Cecil. 

«© [—I had never seen her in my life before.’’ 

« But there is spite and vengeance in all this,” 
said Cecil. “ If you have not offended the witch 
you have offended this maid of yours. She 
must be your enemy.” 

Lady Kate paused, and a light seemed to 
dawn upon her. 

“But how cruel!” she burst forth, indig- 
nantly. ‘I that am so fond of Pomfret; I that 
am always good to her. I never speak sharply 
to her unless she provokes me, but now that [ 
come to think of it I see that Pomfret is often 
most unkind, most bitter towards me. Then 
did she take me there to terrify me ?” 

“You will dismiss her, of course ?” said Cecil, 
bluntly. 

“ How can I, because the countess must not 
know of this ?”’ 

P “It would be much better to tell her,” urged 
ecil. 

** You do not know my mother,” Lady Kate 
answered. ‘She would never forgive me if she 
knew this—never! She is implacable; she 
would consider me unworthy to be her child or 
the wife of the French noble to whom I am as 
good as betrothed.” 

Cecil’s heart sank like lead, but he was brave, 
and he covered the wound which the young 
girl’s words gave him. 

“That would be terrible for you,” he said, 
with a hard laugh, and he added: “I was told, 
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that Lady Kate Ormond was to marry this 
season the Marquis de St. Germaine, and would 
become in time Duchess of Montalbert.” 

“All that is arranged for me,” said Lady 
Kate, “as such things are arranged in our 
sphere; but if my mother could see me now 
sne would break off.the marriage.” 

« And that would break your heart.” 

“It would fill me with deep joy if I were 
like the daughter of a physician or a barrister 
or a clergyman, and if breaking off the match 
meant freedom, but it does not. No, the 
countess will proceed to punish me. She has 
before now threatened me with a lunatic 
asylum when she has fancied that I was what 
she called eccentric or rebellious, but in any 
case she would force me into a sisterhood and 
compel me to take my leave of the world if this 
came to her ears.” 

“Then you do not love this marquis ?” 

“TI have never seen him. He is seventeen 
years older than I am. I have seen his like- 
ness; I do not like it.” 

“Why don’t you run away ?” 

“Run away!” echoed Lady Kate; “the 
words frighten me. Where should I go?” 

Cecil sighed profoundly; and then the ab- 
surdity of his words, the madness of his foolish 
dream struck upon his keen and subtle mind 
like a cruel blow. Runaway! And where, in- 
deed, was this beautiful Kate to run to—his 
arms—his. Had that insane thought been in 
his head ? 

«‘ Poor mad idiot!’ said he to his own heart. 
«Am I, then, to invite her to the boarding- 
house in Keppel Street, where married couples 
are boarded for a guinea a week each? How 
am I to pay for her board after a month is past, 
unless I obtain a situation. If I do not she 
will suffer poverty at its worst. If I do she 
must endure all sorts of petty hardships; such 
mean surroundings would crush her spirit; 
such privations would break her heart. I have 
teard that her father can will away every acre 
and every shilling he possesses. The only thing 
he can’t keep her out of is her title. She 
might be Countess of Belgrave starving in a 
garret, and known as Mrs. Renfrew, wife of a 
teacher of languages.” 

«What are you thinking of, Mr. Renfrew ?” 
Lady Kate said, sorrowfully. ‘You have not 
answered my question I asked—where I was to 
run to ?” 

“Ah,and I dare not answer you. Oh, Lady 
Kate, may Heaven bless and comfort and watch 
over you and dower you with its richest gifts. 
There is your house. Now we are at the corner 
of the Square. What will you do?” 

“JT don’t know. I must go and ring, I sup- 
pose. Oh, what excuse can I make, and wrapped 
in your coat ?” 

“That I will call for. You can give it to 
your maid,” said Cecil, hastily. “But now I 
will stand here and watch you in, oh, star of 
my night !”’ 

The last words he muttered low, but Lady Kate 
caught their meaning and her heart swelled. 
Suddenly and impetuously she turned towards 
him, and she held out both her hands. 

“ Heaven bless you, Mr. Renfrew,” she said. 
“You saved me last night, and now again to- 
night perhaps you will save me yet from wcrse 
dangers, but before I go to my home answer me 
one question: Suppose the countess finds this 
out and wishes to shut me up in some convent 
for life and I run away, will you help me ?” 

“T will be your faithful, devoted slave. My 
whole life shall be henceforth devoted to your 
service ; dispose of it as you will.” 

Kate caught his hand and raised it to her 
lips before he could prevent her, and then she 
turned and fled. He saw her mount the steps 
and pull the house bell, then he saw the house 
door of the great; mansion open and Lady Kate 
entered. He little guessed how madly her blood 
was tingling in her veins, nor how her heart was 
beating. 

* * * * * 


Yhe hall was in darkness, or, at least, the gas 
was turned down so low that it seemed hke 
darkness after the glare of the streets. Lady 





Kate was thinking what excuse she could make 
to the footman, when she found the hand of 
Pomfret pressing her shoulder, and the face of 
Pomfret looking into her own. 

** Lady Kate, are you mad ?” 

There was a cold tone of impertinence and 
scorn in the voice of Pomfret that cut Lady 
Kate to the heart, but all she said in very 
frightened tones was : 

“* Of course the countess has not returned ?” 

“Of course not,” Pomfret said; “it is only 
half-past ten, Lady Kate, and her ladyship will 
not arrive for four or five hours, as you must be 
aware.” 

“Let me getto my room, I am tired to 
death,” said Kate; ‘and you come with me, 
please.” 

Miss Pomfret obeyed her young mistress. 
When Lady Kate saw her luxurious chamber, 
with its brightly-glowing fire, the lamps alight 
and the light wine and delicate sandwiches of 
tongue which Pomfret had prepared for her, and 
when she contrasted all these with the cold rain 
and the streets outside, she turned gratefully to 
Pomfret. ‘ 

“ Thank you, Pomfret,” she said. ‘ How did 
you escape from that dreadful old hag?” 

There stood Miss Pomfret, slim and genteel, 
in the neatest of black silk dresses and white 
muslin aprons trimmed with lace. Her black 
hair was braided under her white cap. She 
looked trim, fresh, and pretty, but with a look 
of surprise in her black eyes. 

**What old hag? What does your ladyship 
mean ?” 

“Why, of course, Mrs. Topham—Mother 
Shipton—whatever she calls herself,” answered 
Lady Kate, carelessly, as she flung off the mas- 
culine top coat she had borrowed and her hat 
and sank wearily into a luxurious chair. ‘ How 
did you get home, and what did that dreadful 
pees do to you? Tell me; I am dying to 

ear.” 

Pomfret’s dark face was a perfect blank. 

«Lady Kate, you must be in brain fever. All 
I know is that you told your aunt you wished to 
come to your room since you did not wish to 
meet the marquis, and you told me to leave you 
alone, you had letters to write. An hour ago I 
knocked, finding I had no answer, I entered; 
you were gone, the fire was out, I lighted it 
with my own hands, brought fresh candles— 
could not imagine where you were. Then when 
you rang so softly something told me I should 
find you at the door; the men were at supper in 
the servants’ hall, I turned the gas low and ad- 
mitted you.” 

a Kate sprang and stamped her foot an- 
grily. 

* Pomfret, you are a wicked creature. You 
took me with you—you introduced me to that 
old fortune-teller, and you abandoned me. I 
will tell the countess every word.” 

* And I,” said Pomfret, coldly—* Iwas watch- 
ing the street through that window, and I saw 
you standing under the lamp, the light fell on 
your face, a young man was with you, and I saw 
you, Lady Kate Ormond, lift his hand to your 
lips and kiss it. I will tell the countess that, 
and the French marquis has the sharpest eyes. 
I warn your ladyship these are days when it is 
the fashion to be what is called fast, but you go 
too far, and only next Thursday you are to be 
presented at the Drawing-room of the Princess 
of Wales. Ha, ha, ha!” 


(To oe Continued.) 








FACETIZ, 





NOTHING LIKE A “ WHOPPER.” 

Lavy (to bragging cad returning from Paris) : 
«Did you ever go to the Hotel Cluny ?” 

Cap (who has no idea that itis a mansion, 
not an inn): “Oh, yes; one of the best hotels 
in Paris. Once stayed there a fortnight.” 

—Funny Folks. 
CUTTING. 





Mayor: “ Now, my dear Miss Lancytt, whilst 


I enjoy a little Madeira, iavour me with your 
latest song. 

Miss Lanorrt: “ Certainly, major. My last 
is ‘ Drink, puppy, drink,’ you know.” —Fun. 

“ NOTHING LIKE BEING WELL PREPARED.” 

(Scene: Pit district railway station.) 

Granniz: “Moind thee beest a good laad, 
Jaakie, an’ diven’t swear an’ use baad words 
whoiles thee hees away.” 

Jaakiz: “All roight, grannie; but do ’ee 
just tell oi a few o’ they thee wus callin’ grand- 
feyther laast noight, they wor good, an’ I moight 
waant ’em.” —Fun. 

MORE MORAL MAXIMS. 
(By our own Maniac) 

Ir does not always follow, because you bail 
your friend out, that you should treat him like 
water, 

The loan at a loan-office is best left alone. 

A fallen acrobat need not be cracked, although 
he is a tumbler. 

A man should always put down his facts in 
black and white; in another coloured ink they 
might appear ink-red-ible. 

Get your money ready before getting out of 
an omnibus, and—before going into law. 

A man must be a-head to win a sculling 
match. 

Marriage is often said to be the end of a man’s 
troubles ; yes, but—which end ? 

Many professional people are now complain- 
ing of the badness of the times, but none look 
so much down in the mouth as the —. 

—Judy. 

Ir is a fact not generally known that a 

costermonger’s voice is a barrer-tone. —Judy. 
TRUE. 

A GENTLEMAN advertises that his portrait (in 
oils) has beenstolen. There is nothing remark- 
able about this, though, for everyone is having 
his likeness taken nowadays. —Judy. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
THE DRAMA. 





Rorat Aquarium.—The diving performance 
of Mr. Fleuss, a native of Wiltshire, is worth a 
visit. He can walk or lie down under water for 
five hours without any breathing communication 
with the external air. The dress is similar to 
that used by ordinary divers, but without the 
usual tubes from the surface. Chemists wiil 
doubtless understand the self-acting appliance 
which restores to the diver the breath which 
he exhales its life-sustaining property. 

Crrstat Patacz.—A troupe of Australian 
dramatic artists have appeared here. The troupe 
consists of Mr. Stewart and his three grown up 
daughters, Docy, Maggie, and Nellie, who have 
each a variety of impersonations in the twenty 
characters they introduce among them. The 
entertainment is called “Rainbow Revels,” 
and is a medley of mirth, music, mischief, and 
mimicry. There is plenty of singing, and though 
the entertainment is not novel, it is carried out 
with great energy. 

Sapier’s Wetits Turatre.— The Danites” 
is the name of the new piece here— a theatrical 
picture of life in the mountain ranges of 
California, ani drawn by Joaquin Miller, and 
has been plaved for three years in America 
with great success. The mountain scenery is 
very pretty, and the stage arrangements 
connected with the rollicking miners excellent. 
The play was received with unaminousapproval, 
and at the close the principals were honoured 
with a call before the curtain. 

Ouympic TuEeatre.—Mr. Byron has written 
another burlesque version of “Il Trovatore.” 
His hand has not lost its cunning in the art of 
pun and word torturing, but the burlesque was 
not much applauded. 

Tur Oxrorp— Frequenters of this excellent 
place of amusement will notice with regret the 
absence of Mr. Mackenzie, a gentleman who 
carried out his varied duties with urbanity and 
impartiality. We believe his benefit will come 
off at the Cambridge Music Hall on June 7, 
when we trust his friends will muster in force. 
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LOST THROUGH GOLD: 


OR, 
A BEAUTIFUL SINNER. 


“* Frank Bertram’s Wife,” “Strong Tempta- 
tion,” &c., Fc. 


— 





CHAPTER XLI. 
4 VOICE FROM THE GRAVE. 


Leave her to Heaven. SHAKESPEARE. 


Marmapvuxke Harpr looked at his companion 
with an air of half amusement; he had no sym- 
pathy whatever with the shade of superstition 
in George Arnold’s nature. He stepped softly 
from the arbour, and stretching out one hand, 
took hold of the apparition’s arm with a firm 
grip, while with the other he clutched at the 
venerable white locks, which, as he fully antici- 
pated, came off in his hand, disclosing a fine 
crop of short black curls. Having gone thus 
far, and Mr. Ghost beginning to kick and 
struggle in a most unspiritual fashion, Duke 
called out: 

«* Arnold, come here quickly !” 

_ George, rushing to the rescue, beheld the 
ci-devant ghost writhing in the barrister’s 
grasp and transformed into a very earthly per- 
sonage. 

“Get my handkerchief out of my pocket,” 
directed Duke. 

When it was given him the barrister cleverly 
bound the hands of the supposed ghost, who was 
then pretty helpless. 

“‘Now, my man,” began Duke, leading him 
back to the arbour ang placing himself pA one 
side of him while George Arnold took the 
other, “what were you doing here ?” 
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[MDLLE. GRUET’S DISCOVERY. ] 


The man muttered something about “a! 


joke.” / 

“It’s too cold for that,” said Duke, coolly. 
* Mr. Arnold and I got very chilly waiting for 
you. No man in his sober senses would choose 
to walk about as you are on a night like this 
for a ‘joke.’ You came here to meet someone. 
Now who was it ?” 

Mr. Arnold admired Hardy’s presence of 
mind and ready wit. He would have enjoyed 
pitching into the ghost himself, only he thought 
lt a pity to disturb the cross-examination. 

‘Look here, my man,” went on Duke, after a 
pause, “ you can take your chcice—make a clean 
breast of your business here, or else go to prison 
on the charge of being about the Manor for a 
felonious purpose.” ; 

** She wouldn’t dare to have the law against 
me,” triumphantly. 

“Lady Aston most certainly would not ap- 
pear as a witness against her accomplice, but 
Mr. Arnold here, the guardian of the young 
countess,. will be quite ready to prosecute 
you.” 

«* Who said I was the countess’s accomplice ?” 
asked the man, sullenly. “Great ladies don’t 
have to do with poor folks like me.” 

“Yes, they do sometimes,” returned Duke, 
with admirable calm. “‘ We know a little of Lady 
Aston’s transactions with you. You purchased 
for her a certain quantity of poison known as 
arsenic, for which she paid you handsomely.” 

“Tf she’s been and told you of course the 
game’s up,” said the man with a blank look of 
despair. ‘‘I’d never have split on her, though 
she didn’t pay me handsome at all.” 

“ She was going to though, and you have been 
hanging about the Manor in this shameful dis- 

uise to meet ber and receive your hush money. 
lood money, really ; for between you, you have 
almost lied away the life of an innocent girl.” 

“Scoundrel !” burst forth George, vehemently, 
“T’d like to break every bone in your body.” 

* Softly,” interrupted Mr. Hardy, “I don’t go 
so far as that. Now look here,” turning to the 
pretended ghost, “ you have nothing to gain by 





making us your enemies. It only rests with 
yourself whether you leavé us to-night with a 
nice little sum of money in your pocket, or 
whether we give you up to the police; please 
yourself.” 

«I dinna wan ta gaeagin ye,” began the man, 
waxing very Scotch in his excitement, then 
calming down. “ It’s all my leddy’s fault, every 
bit.” 

“My money’s as good as Lady Aston’s,” said 
Arnold, cheerfully. “Come, tell me how much 
she was going to give you.” 

‘She promised me fifty pounds,” eagerly. 
«She did, as true as my name’s Jock Graham.” 

“Well, you have got yourself into a pretty 
scrape, Mr. Jock, and I will confess that you 
sold yourself very cheap. Now listen to me: if 
I let you go free and give you sixty pounds into 
the bargain I suppose you’d have no objection 
to answer a few questions ?” 

“T’d swear black was white to get myself out 
of this.” 

** That’s more than we want. I only want you 
to tell us clearly what you know about Lady 
Aston.” 

Jock Graham was too frightened not to agree- 
From his story it appeared that he worked at a 
large dyer’s about ten miles from Aston, and his 
wages being small augmented them by acting ag 
special carrier between Aston and Norton when 
he walked to the dyeing works every day, re- 
turning at night. 

Lady Aston had often entrusted parcels to his 
care, and he had spoken to her several times, 
when one day, just before she, with the earl, 
went up to London the last time, she asked him 
to procure her some arsenic. 

“I told her,” protested Jock, “it was against 
the rules to bring anything away from the dye 
works, but she said she must have the arsenic. 
Her maid could make a lovely green dye with it 
and she wanted some feathers dipped that shade. 
I begged her to let me take the feathers to 
Norton, but no, my lady would have her own 
way, and last February—not the one that’s gone, 
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but February in last year—I brought up the 
arsenic.” 

*‘ February,” muttered George; “she began 
her plot early enough.” 

Mr. Jock went on to tell that he afterwards 
saw the feathers and a lovely colour they were. 
My lady gave him two sovereigns, amd he took 
her a good lot more arsenic, he couldn’t say how 
much, enough to dye two dresses and a shawl, 
perhaps. He never thoughtanything about the 
matter till Lord Aston died amd Dr. Brown said 
he had been poisoned. 

* And then ?” asked George, eagerly. 

* Then I up. and wrote to my lady and said if 
she wanted me to hold my tomgue she must pay 
for it.” 

« And she agreed ?” 

‘She took no manmer of notice, and I came 
up here two or three times toscare her. The 
maid knew something about it, too, and till she 
went to furrim’ parts I held my tongue; but as 
soon as my lady come back ag’m I made up my 
mind to see her. I shouldn’t ha’ come ag’in, for 
I had e bit mote this morning to say she'd meet 
me here to-night and give me fifty pounds if F'd 
keep a still tongue.” 

“And you eam swear to all this, my man?” 

“Yes; aud I'm rather glad you.catched me, 
for I feel a easier. Playing ghost ain’t 
comfortable; its very cold like as that gentle- 
man said, and your hand’ snot light, sir, besides, 
my lady was just making a fule of me; she 
never came.” 

Jock Graham: went home to Trent Park with 
its master amd Mr. . When be left them 
he took sixty pounds im his pecket, and had put 
his name to a carefully written statement of his 
dealings with Lady Aston. By this time it was 


late, past elevem, and Duke yielded to Mr. | 


Arnold’s hospitable persuasions to spend the 
night at the Park. The two men had much to 
talk over. George was very grave and quiet, 
his dearest hope was gained. 

There was little doubt that morning would 
see Alice’s fair fame cleared, even from suspicion ; 
but a fearful stain must rest for ever on the 
grand old name of the Astons, and an awful 
fate was surely coming on one who, with all her 
faults, was yet his cousin. 

* You don’t seem so elated as I expected,” 
remarked the barrister. “I fancied there were 
reasons apart from humanity which interested 
you strongly in Miss Tracy’s fate.” 

“It is the dearest hope of my life to make 


her my wife, but Hardy, weak as you may think, 


me; I] am sorry for the countess.’ 

“She deserves no sorrow !” 

“Not now, but I knew heras a child, later on 
as @ lovely girl. I thought once, not three years 
ago, that she was the one woman in the whole 
world for me.” 

“Then I cam understand everything. The 
Aston mystery is clear as day. Yow became 
rich instead of poor, and Lady Aston repented 
her choice. She got rid of her husband to marry 
you P” 

“ Perhaps !” 

** And she was jealous of Miss Tracy ?” 

‘I never knew how she guessed my feelings 
in that quarter. I thought the secret. was known 
only to Miss Tracy and myself.” 

* Well, you'll be married now, I suppose?” 
said Duke, cheerfully. “Mrs. Hardy will lose 
her companion. I wish though we had found 
them both.” 

George smiled. 

**T think the best companion for Mrs. Hardy 
would be a husband ; she is far too fair a speci- 
men of womanhood to remain a widow.” 

No answer, unless a grunt expressing neither 
yes or no could be counted as such. 

“T can never be grateful enough,” continued 
George, “to Mrs. Hardy and yourself for all 
your goodness to Miss Tracy. But for your 
sister-in-law I believe my poor girl’s troubles 
would have well nigh killed her.” 

“Mrs. Hardy is not my sister-in-law,” corree- 
ted Duke, who was peculiarly sensitive on this 
subject, “she is my cousin’s widow.” 

“Well, she is a sister any man might be 
proud of. Cousin-in-law is hardly any relation 
at all.” 








** Nevertheless I prefer it,” Duke answered. 
“Will you go with me to the bailie to- 
morrow ?” 

“ To-morrow will be a busy day.” 

« Yes, I dread one part of it, the explanation 
with the countess. I wasatthe Manor to-day, 
but I did not see her. I went to fete Lord 
Aston’s desk as you once ted tome. There 
is nothing in it but old letters all in marvellous 
order.” 

«*T should like to see it.” 

George fetched the desk, an old-fashioned one, 
beautifully polished, and bearing the-eoronet of 


the Astons. Mr. Arnold unlocked it amd showed 
Marmaduke the exquisite order within. 

* Do you mind my moving the letters? There, 
80.” 


And Duke displaced a small bundle and 
inserted his hand in the place thus cleared.. He 


put his finger on an imvisible spring, |. 


partition flew back, disclosimg a seczet 


drawer. 


“Have you looked here?” asked Dulke, | sir 


coolly. 
George pushed open the drawer, it contained 


only one letter. Looking at it George saw the} 


seal was unbroken, and that it was addressed 
to himself. Marmaduke Hardy, with rare 
delicacy, left the room. 


from the temb. He did not have to wait long 
before Mr. Arnold rejoined hine witha pained, 
anxious face, and the open letter im his hand. 

* Read that, please.” 

Duke took the sheet almost mechamieally. He 
saw the date was in November, about three 
weeks before the earl’s death. 


“My Dear Groner, 

« Last week I made a new will amd 
left you and Alice Tracy sole guardians to my 
little girls. It will astonish you that my wife’s 
name is not mentioned in the will, and save for 
her jointure she is left utterly unprovided for. 
George, my second marriage was a mistake. 
Although her face is beautiful, your cousin has 
the heart of a murderess. She has my title, 
enjoys my wealth, and she grudges me the few 
years I have to live. She married me for 
money; she would kill me now, that she may 
marry amother for love. I am im my sound 
senses, and I tell you she is killing me; by 
repeated doses of poison, so small that their 
effect is almost unseen, she is- hasteming death. 
You will ask why, perceiving this, I waik 
willingly to my destruction? George, nry heart 
is broken, I don’t care to live. Fromthe moment 
I discovered my wife’s treachery my life was as 
hateful to me as te her. I was am idiot to think 
a young girl would love me, but I have paid 
dearly for my folly. I eould not expose Sybil, 
she is too.dear to me for that; but I have a 
fear, a vague misgiving that when F am gone 
my death may be laid at the door of am innocent 
person. You are my sole excentor, George ; 
spare my wife as much as im your power, but do 
not sacrifice anyone else for her. Be good to 
my poor children. Alice will help you there. 
I once thought you and she might come 
together. Iam leaving you a fearful seeret as 
a legacy. I may contide it to Alice. Farewell. 


« Aston.” 


Marmaduke returned’ the letter im perfect 
silence. George put it reverently away. 

«“ Poor Lord Aston! I wonder which was the 
greater sin, to break such a noble heart or to 
shorten his life ?” 

“Do you think he did tell Alice?” 

“Perhaps, Miss Tracy has always resisted the 
idea of suicide.” 

“Poor Alice, when I think of what she has 
suffered I feel furious against Sybil.” 

“« If you could get the countess declared insane 
it would be a mercy.” : 

“Not to her; it would be simply a living 
death. It might certainly give her time to 
repent.” 

« Women like her never repent,” said Hardy, 
gravely. “‘ Looking at Lady Aston’s career from 





first to last, I can see no redeeming trait. With 
the face of an angel, she seems to have the heart 
of a fiend.” 

The two men parted for the night. They 
passed it) very di . George in sound, 
peaceful slumber, dreaming perhaps, of the 
time when the lowely girl he had first seen 
gathering spring flowers in Trent Wood should 
come home to the Park as its mistress ; but no 
such pleasant visions came to our barrister, for 
to Marmaduke Hardy a strange certainty had 
come that»all was net well with Dorothea and 
her friend, that together or separate they were 
im trouble. 

Direetlyafter breakfast the horses came round. 
The gentlemen were in the saddle when a groom 
rede up im hot haste. Arnold started as he 
recognised the Aston livery. 

“ What is: wrong ?”” he cried, anxiously. 

After recent everits poving, dwn prepared 
always for evil news from the or. 

« Mrs. Brown wishes to see you at once, 
«What's wrong ?” 

“Her ladyship is very ill, sir.” 
« Not the countess ?”” meaning little Adela. 
He was scrupulous to give her her title always 


‘im speaking of her tothe servants. Her step- 
| mother was t 

He thought it fitting that George Arnold | 
should be alone whilst reading: that message | 


* Dowager Lady Aston.” 
* Yes, six.” 


The man evidently knew nothing more. Send- 
img him round to the servants’ hall George 
Arnold put spurs to his horse, and rode off ati 
full speed, followed by Marmaduke Hardy. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
WER GAS JOURNEY. 


"Viint? undiscovered country from whose bourne 
ne traveller returns. SHAKESPEARE. 


Now, quite accidentally, the groom had de- 
ceived George Arnold. John had been with the 
rest of the servants when that gentleman 
announced, nearly three months ago, that hence- 
forward he was master of, the Manor, aeting for 
his ward, Adela, Countess of Aston, that.in his 
absence all orders were tobe taken from Made- 
moiselle Gruet, and the Dowager Lady Aston. 
would soon leave the Manor. 

The groom had no notion of disobeying this. 
announcement; but, in the exeitement and con- 
fusion of the moment, he applied the familiar 
title to her who had. borne it two years, and 
allowed Mr. Arnold to think his ward was in 
danger and not her stepmother. 

George Arnold need not have been troubled 
how to break to his cousin that her cruel sin had 
found her out—Sybil was: quite aware of it; she 
knew that detection and punishment stared her 
in the face; the clever plotting, the crafty 
scheming was.all in vain. 

Uold as it was the night before she had been 
true to her appointwrent. Why she had so lone 
put off recompensing' Jock seemed strange, in 
reality it was very simple: while Collins re- 
mained with her—nominally as her maid, really 
her mistress—Lady Aston was no free agent. 
Now, freed from this ineubus, she went down 
the lime-tree walk, a well-filled purse im her 
pocket, to mete out to her assistant the price of 
his silence. 

The game seemed just then in her own hands, 
the best of legal advice had only sufficed to save 
Miss Tracy from a violent’ death. In the eyes 
of the public at. large she was believed guilty, a 
stain rested on her name, and she (Sybil) had 
taken good care she should not soon eross George 
Arnold’s path. 

Yes; all seemed to favour the dowager 
countess—the woman who had. shared her 
guilty secret was miles away,a traveller upon 
the broad ocean, and the only other person in 
the world who knew the truth was too much 
alarmed for himself to come forward. Besides,. 
according to his lights, Jock was an honest man; 
when onee he had received the fifty pounds he 
would heve seorned to«betray Lady Aston’s 
seeret. 

When the eountess went down to the lime- 
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tree walk thereseemed but one step between her 
and safety. The law had refused to free her 
from Alice, but she had stepped in and. freed 
herself by the power of an iron will, She 
believed Alice Tracy as surely removed from 
troubling her as though she slept by the dead 
earl’s side. in the Aston vault. 

George Arnold would never discover Alice 
Tracy; the English widow, who had loved her 
so well, would never find out the village where 
she was hidden. Surely George Arnold could 
not keep faithful for ever to the memory of her 
blue-eyed rival. Beauty such as hers must in 
time entrance his senses. Some day the man 
she so. wildly loved would return to his old alle- 
giance. 

After all, had she not been his first love ? 
Never had happiness seemed. nearer to her, 
never since that hour whef, in her mother’s 
fragrant conservatory, she had voluntarily sent 
her lover from her because she wanted a coronet, 
had the future looked fairer to her? After all, 
she was young, a great many years stretched out 
before her. Looking agross the long vista of 
the future, Lady Aston saw herself George 
Arnold’s beloved wife, the dark error of her 
youth forgotten and ignored. 

No words of mine can tell you how intensely 
she believed this, never a doubt troubled her that 
her fair dream would come true. She had bought 
Collins’s silence, she was about to buy Jock 
Graham’s; and, in spite of ail the hitter things 
George Arnold had said to her, Lady Aston 
believed in time she could win him back, 

She found she was too late—her confederate 
was in the enemy’s camp, George Arnold’s 
hand was planted on his collar, the stern Eng- 
lish barrister had bound his hands., Sybil, Lady 
Aston, crept back to the house. All was lost ; 
‘ut one thing was left to her: to, take a long 
journey. 

She didnot repent. As Duke said, women, of 
her type rarely do; bitterly she lamented. her 
failure, but she never deplored, her sin; this 
woman believed firmly in one thing—fate. All 
that had gone wrong in her life she laid to the 
charge of destiny. 

She went upto her own room, and, sitting at 
the unshuttered window, looked out at the star- 
lit sky, Did she think of where she might be 
when the stars died out? Did her mind go back 
to the days when a little child she had been as 
innocent as the little girls downstairs whom she 
had made orphans? Did no fear, no dread come 
to her of the great unknown land whither she 
was travelling ? 

Perhaps; who can tell, in that awful hour, 
what thoughts visited her? But, whatever their 
n»ture, she hid, them,in her own breast. Sybil 
had lived alone, her thoughts, her hopes, her 
feelings had been utterly her own; she had kept 
them a secret as fur as possible, locked in her 
own breast, and now. she troubled no one to. help 
her to prepare for her journey. 

Oh; love! Oh, loye! great master. passion of 
our nature, how many crimes, how many sorrows, 
how many wrecked lives, how many. aching 
hearts have been eaused by youalone? Butlove 
did not cause the fate of Sybil: she. lost. herself 
for gold, she sacrificed herself for a title; this; 
beautiful sinner cast love from her and trampled 
it under her feet. Later on she longed, for it and 
could not. get it, but that was not love’s fault. 
Oh, no, 

“Do not disturb me again to-night,” was her 
last command to her maid, a;simple village girl, 
as unlike Collins as she well conld be, 

«Don’t you feel well, my lady ?” 

“Not very. You had better not call me in 

the mornmg, | think. Ask Mrs, Brown. to 
look in as‘she, goes down to the children’s 
breakfast.” 
_ She spent the eveningalone. How she spent 
it will never be quite clear until the great day 
when all secrets are told. Did she sorrow for 
the life she was, leaving? Did she regret the 
kindly husband whose death she had hastened ? 
We cannot tell. 

She was obeyed to the letter. Clara never 
called her. No one troubled the still chamber; 
only when. Mrs. Brown (or mademoiselle, as 
many of the household still sometimes called, 





her in mistake) was going downstairs with the 
little girls, Clara delivered her lady’s message. 

The kindly. Frenchwowan felt troubled. she 
and Lady Aston had held little communication 
since the days when she was Mademoiselle 
Gruet. She had brought the children to the 
Manor at their guardian’s. request, and when the 
countess returned she had wished to go away 
at once to the quaint, old-fashioned house her 
husband had made her mistress of. 

She had no angry words with the countess, 
but there had been no pretence of; friendship 
between them. Sending the children on, made- 
moiselle—the name sounds most familiar to us 
—entered the pretty chamber that was called 
my lady’s. 

Something in. its excessive stillness struck on 
her with a shudder. There was no sign of iill- 
ness; the room was in the most methodical 
order. Apparently Lady Aston had not 
attempted to.rise.. The doctor's wife advanced 
on_tip toe to the bed, and drew the curtain 
gently to see, if Lady Aston were still asleep. 

Sybil was lying in bed. Her dark eyes: were 
closed; theie long lashes drooping over her clear 
skin. KEvery feature of her perfect face was in 
repose and colourless as. marble, Never, never 
more would they wake to the warmth and. pas- 
sion. of this turmoil men call life! 

Sybil, Countess of Aston, had started on a 
long journey. She had made a strange havoc 
of. her happiness. The night before her last 
hope had been shipwrecked. She was not a 
creature to, beax suifering: patiently. i 

Mademoiselle knew quite well my lady: had 
rushed from. present trouble toothers she knew 
not of. A.slip of paper lay,on,the toilet table. 


“ Sznp for Mr. Arnold ; he will understand.” 


Mademoiselle burnt the paper before she 
obeyed its behest by sending a groom to Trent 
Park to say the countess was very ill, and she, 
mademoiselle, wished to see Mr. Arnold. The 
groom gone, mademoiselle returned to the bed- 
side. She saw then that one hand clasped a 
gold locket which hung from the neck on a 
piece of velvet. It was a shabby, poor little 
locket, and held the likeness of a young officer 
in his first regimentals. 

It was. George Arnold’s last, present to his 
cousin when he left her a child, in the, school- 
room to. join his regiment; the portrait’ was his 
own. Qna little table close by stood a candle 
which had burnt out, Mademoiselle understood 
all. Sybil had kept her treasure in her hand. 
She wished it to be the last thing her eyes 
should rest on. 

Mademoiselle brushed away a, tear. This one 
trait of tenderness; this one token of womanly 
feeling seemed to bring the urhappy Sybil 
nearer to her heart. Amid all her pride and 
hauteur, then, the countess had had room for 


‘one passion. 


Mademoiselle gently cut the velvet and took 
the locket from her cold clasp, folding the 
hands on the breast. She could not let others 
see poor Sybil’s secret. She kissed the poor 
colé brow and murmured as though the dead 
could. hear the promise : 

« At de last, my poor lady, I vill bring it to 
you once again.” 

The servant came to the door to say Mr. 
Arnold and another gentleman were downstairs. 
Mademoiselle, wiping her eyes as she thought 
of the romance just ended, went slowly down- 
stairs to meet the man who had been its hero. 


(Lo be Concluded. im oun Next.) 





THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 





Accorprne to a correspondent the Czar is now 
to.all intents and purposes a prisoner in his own 
palace. Ten officers of the guard are charged 
with the protection of the building, and their 
duty is: to keep watch over the inhabitants and 
report their doings at certain times. Special 
regulations are issued for the surveillance of 





officers on guard at the floor where the Hmperor 
and Empress reside shall turn back every one 
who is found there without special authority and 
does not belong to the Imperial family. Be- 
tween twelve at night and eight in the morning 
not even the Czarewitch is admitted without a 
special pass, to be obtained of the Court Marshal, 
Von Grote. This regulation is so strictly carried 
out that Dr. Botkin, the Empress’s body physi- 
cian, had to wait one night for a pass:before he 
was admitted to his patient, and the medicine 
he had sent for was also kept back until autho- 
rity for its admission. was obtained. The sub- 
terranean apartments have all been blocked up, 
it having been decided that they siull no longer 
be inhabited. . 


VIOLA HARCOURT; 


OR, 
PLAYING WITH HEARTS.. 


BY THE AUTHOR CF 





** Evander,” “ Tempting Fortune,” etc., ete. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII, 
“(SAMPSON AGONISTES.” 


Onze of the most charming poems written by 
Milton is that called “Sampson Agonistes,” in 
which he portrays the giant, first of all beguiled 
by Delilah, who delivers him into the hands of 
the Philistines, and afterwards, with a masterly 
hand, depicts his sufferings in captivity, his 
deprivation of sight, and his death by breaking 
down the pillars of the temple, whither he had 
been brought that his captors may make merry 
over his fallen greatness, and the destruction of 
the revellers, who with the strong man are all 
involved in one common ruin. 

Herbert Conyers was a strong man who had: 
a fierce pride and delight. in life. We haveseen 
him a man among men, an athlete, a bold rider, 
an excellent doctor, and one who was superior, 
in many respects, to the ordinary run of mortals. 
When, depriyed of his vision, he was as much: 
mortified and cast down as was,Sampson, and 
Milton’s glorious lines would apply tg, him as 
well as to the fallen giant. 

It took him some time to,realige the full depth 
of his misery; but when it gradually, dawned 
upon him.that there was no hope pe that he 
was always to be blind, his heart nearly broke. 
He lived in hopes of meeting, Viola again, yet 
by Fate’s cruel. decree he could never see her, 
Fortunately, her dearly loyed features were 
engraved on his mind. He could, see. her in 
spirit, but he could not feast his eyes on her 
beauty, as he had done hitherto. It wasa great 
shock to him, and his only consolation was. the 
presence of Sandford Newton and his wife Lucy 
at the Hall. 

They treated him with every, kindness. In- 
deed Sandford’s character continued to improve. 
As we have had occasion to observe, his good 
qualities were developed by adversity. Every 
day he would lead Herbert downstairs after 
helping him to dress, and Lucy would play and 
sing to him, while Sandford had gone out to see 
if the police had yet received any tidings of the 
lost one. 

Then she would gather flowers. for him, and 
he would guess their names by their perfune. 
He had an easy-chair under a spreading cedar 
tree, and there he would sit listening to the 
birds, while he waited for the sound of the 
horse’s hoofs that was bringing Sandford back 
again, after his day’s. work was done, There 
would be a hearty shake of the hand, and Her- 
bert would say: 

« Any news.?” 

“ None,” Sandford would reply. 

Herbert would then sigh deeply, Dinner 
would come in due course, and the evening 





each floor of the palace. It is ordered that the 





would be spent in talking about Vipla and dis- 
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cussing the chances of Viola’s restoration. The | 
summer sun was setting beautifully in a mass 
of fleecy clouds; the low hum of insects filled 
the air; the flowers breathed perfume ere they 
closed their petals for the night. A tiny foun- 
tain bubbled and sparkled from the mouth of a 
triton, and tinkled as it fell in a pellucid 
stream into the basin erected to receive it; a 
gentie zephyr blew from the west and Herbert 
Conyers sat in a chatr brooding. 

None of those pleasing things were for him. 
He could fancy them and that was all, yet it 
did not trouble him much, for he was thinking 
of Viola—his Viola; the darling one who was 
shrined in his heart of hearts like an idol. 

“‘T have thought too much of her,” he mur- 
mured. “She was my allinall. I worshipped 
her, and Heaven has punished me.” 

His head sank and his thoughts went back 
into the strangely chequered past. It was a re- 
lief to go back, for it took him away from the 
wretched present, to contemplate which was 
positive torture. Lucy came out and brought 
him a cooling drink; it was lemonade with ice 
in it. He drank it thankfully. 

“Tam very grateful,” he said. 

** Why are you so sad ?”’ asked Lucy. 

- never smile now.” 

“T have nocause to,” Herbert answered. “I 
was thinking that this state of things cannot 
last. This isa world of change. Sandford has 
spent nearly allthe money that Viola gave him. 
Neither he nor I have a penny. He must 


“You 





work, und I, who can now do nothing, must do |. 


something.” 

«You can always live with us, Mr. Conyers,” 
said Lucy, kindly. 

«And be a burden on you. No, thank you. 
That is not my disposition. It would not be 
right. Of course, it is very kind of you to say 
it, and only what I expected from you.” 

“But Viola. Think of her. Have you given 
up all hope ?” 

“Yes... Itis to Lord Tarlington’s interest to 
get rid of her. Sheis gone. I have wept for 
her and mourned her as one dead. We shall 
rever meet again in this world !” 

“ Do not say that.” 

“TI cannot help it,” said Herbert, adding 
after a pause: “Tell me, Mrs. Newton, if there 
are not places where they take in poor blind 
people ?” 

«“T should think so. Numbers of them.” 

«A charity, 1 mean. Will you ask Sandford 
if he will exert himself to get me into some 
home where I can learn a trade. The blind 
are taught to work, I believe, and I will work 
very hard indeed if they will teach me, so that 
I may pay the expenses of my board.” 

« Please don’t talk like that,” replied Lucy ; 
«it makes me feel so miserable. I—I must go 
into the house and have a good cry.” 

She really was deeply affected. The quiet, 
submissive, humble, heartbroken way in which 
Herbert spoke, and his forlorn state, touched 
the girl to the heart. She put her pocket- 
handkerchief to her eyes and walked quickly 
over the velvety lawn to the house. 

Since he had become blind, Herbert’s sense 
of hearing was very acute. It was the balance 
of nature—the compensating law which makes 
up in one respect for that which a person is de- 
ficient in another. He listened attentively, and 
then rose up, his face convulsed with agony. 

“Oh, Heaven, give me back my sight!’ he 
cried. ‘‘ What have I done that I should under- 
go this misery ?” 

Then, overcome by a sense of his feebleness, 
he sank back again into the rustic chair and 
buried his face in his hands. Suddenly: he 
heard a footstep. At first he thought it was 
Lucy coming back, but a moment’s attention 
convinced him that he was wrong. Looking up 
he said, excitedly: 

“The wind is mocking me. It cannot be. 
Some sweet delusion deceives me. I fancied 
it was Viola. Oh, Viola, you haunt me night 
and day. I have you before me all the time. 
They cannot rob me of that poor consolation. 
Thank Heaven, thank Heaven! Oh! Viola, I 
embrace your phantom. Come to my arms— 
come, come!’ | 








He extended his arms as he spoke, conjuring 
up the form of his beloved, and scarcely had he 
done so than he heard « voice reply to him: 

“Bertie, Bertie!’ it said, “lam here, my 
well-beloved, I am here !”” 

The next instant a body fell into his arms 
and he felt a hand patting his face, while lov- 
ing lips sought his. 

“Viola !” he stammered, his frame shaken to 
the centre. ‘“Viola,amI dreaming? Is this 
an occasion of madness ?” 

“No, no; it is I~your own faithful, loving 
Viola!” was the reply. ‘I have escaped from 
Madame Menzies. Oh! my brain reels. You 
do not know what I have gone through, but we 
will never be separated again.” 

“T hope not, my darling ; but Lord Tarlington 
seems to have long arms and is well served. 
However, I will pray that you may be un- 
molested.” 

“You will be with me, Bertie—that is all the 
protection I ask.” 

He turned his eyes—those poor, useless eyes 
—in her direction, and tried to look at her. 

“Tam blind, birdie,” he said. 

“TI know it—what does that matter? We 
will be married to-morrow, Bertie, and I will 
never leave your side. I can work for both of 
us. If you are blind Iam poor—for I have given 
up all my property to Lord Tarlington, and he 
has no longer any object in persecuting me. Did 
you think my love so worthless as for me to leave 
you in your distress ?” 

This speech so affected him that he could not 
speak for a little while. The tears came into his 
eyes, trembled on the lids, and then trickled 
slowly down his cheeks. She knelt at his feet, 
kissed his hands, loved him, pitied, soothed him, 
told him all that had happened, and soon made 
him as happy &s the day was long, for he cared 
for nothing so long as she was his and would 
always be true to him. 

But when he came to consider, he thought it 
very selfish of him to make this young and hand- 
some woman link her fate with him. It was too 
great a sacrifice, and he told herso. He could 
go into a home, which was the proper place for 
such poor helpless wretches as he, and she could 
go into the world and shine in it as an ornament, 
which she deserved to be. 

This she would not hear of. She scolded him 
for daring to talk to her in such a way; and, 
after a little struggle, he abandoned that line of 
argument. She was his and he must be hers. 
It was useless to fight against what must be. 
Hearing Viola, Lucy came out and was delighted 


| to see Viola, whom she welcomed as one back 


from the dead. 

Soon afterwards Sandford Newton arrived, and 
he was no less enthusiastic in his reception than 
his wife had been. When he heard Viola’s story 
he was very indignant, and, without stopping 
for any dinner, hastened to The Rosary to arrest 
Madame Menziesand Miss Agnew, against whom 
be thought a charge of conspiracy could legally 
be made. 

The old servant answered his somewhat 
noisy summons, and asked him what he wanted. 
He at once asked for her mistress. 

“Where’s your mistress, woman?” he 
asked. 

“I ain’t in no distress, sir,” she replied, 
“thank you. I’m only a little hard of hear- 
ing.” 

3 I didn’t say that. Where’s the person who 
employed you?” Sandford exclaimed, raising 
his voice. 

«‘There’s no one going to destroy me, sir,” 
answered the woman, putting her hand up to 
her ear.” 

“You're foolish,” he shouted. 
foolish.” 

“Yes; it’s a long time since I went to school, 
sir. Do you want to see missus ?” 

«Of course I do.” 

“Then she’s gone away and won’t be back for 
a month. I’m on board wages and have to mind 
the house.” 

Sandford was furious at hearing this. Think- 
ing the old woman might be trifling with him, 
he pushed her on one side and searched the 
house thoroughly. There was nothing to be seen 


“T say, you’re 








of Madame Menzies or Miss Agnew. They had 
evidently stolen quietly away so soon as the 
house was clear; and where they had gone was 
a mystery. 

He went to the railway station but could gain 
no intelligence there of the parties of whom he 
was in search, and he concluded to call on Mr. 
Smyley. 

The clergyman received him coldly, listened 
to his statement with the utmost indifference 
and incredulity, ending by informing him that 
he was perfectly satisfied of the truth of the con- 
fession which had been placed in his hands by 
Miss Harcourt herself. 

“T have sent it by a special messenger to Lord 
Tarlington,” he added; “and I trust that 
before long he will be in possession of his own 
again, as he has been unjustly kept out of it too 
long. I may add, young gentleman, that it will 
be well for you to moderate your zeal in behaif 
of this adventuress, as his lordship would be 
justified in indicting you for conspiring with her 
to deprive him of his rights.” 

«But I am the son of S. Newton, my good 
sir,” answered Sandford; “ and I know all the 
facts.” 

“So much the worse for you,” retorted Mr. 
Smyley, curtly. 

“Is a girl to be persecuted because she is 
poor ?” said Sandford, angrily. ‘Lord Tarling- 
ton has made several.” 

The Reverend Mr. Smyley interrupted him. 

**T will not hear you,” hecried. “ Please leave 
my house before I call my servants to eject 

ou.” 
We Surely, sir, as a minister of the gospel and a 
magistrate holding the commission of a justice 
of the peace, you——” 

“I refuse to listen to you, sir,” said Mr. 
Smyley, ringing the bell violently. 

* Then all I can say is that you are a preju- 
diced, stupid old “man, and a disgrase to the 
cloth you wear,” rejoined Sandford. 

He put his hat on his head and left the house, 
seeing that it was useless to plead with the 
clergyman for Viola, againat whom he seemed to 
entertain a very strong antipathy. It was in a 
gloomy mood that he returned to the Hall, but 
he found Lucy playing the piano, while Viola 
and Herbert were sitting side by side and hand 
in hand on the sofa, looking as happy as if there 
was no such thing as care or want in this cold 
world of ours. 

So he had his dinner and refrained from talk- 
ing business. Viola, however, wanted to know 
what he had done, and what he thought Lord 
Tarlington would do. His answer was very 
simple. 

“ He will turn us out,” he said. ‘An action 
for ejectment will be commenced, or he will in- 
stitute criminal proceedings. I am afraid the 
law will not help us. It is true that the con- 
fession was wrung from you by duress, but in 
the absence of Madame Menzies and Miss 
Agnew we can prove nothing, yet I should ad- 
vise you to stay as long as possible.” 

«Why ?” inquired Herbert. 

“Because going away will be a token of 
weakness, and possession is nine points of the 
law. Let us hold the fort just as long as we 
can.” 

This advice was acted upon. As soon as they 
could do so a special license was procured and 
Herbert Conyers was married to Viola. On re- 
turning from the church the bride and bride- 
groom sat down with Sandford and Lucy to a 
quiet little wedding breakfast, which they en- 
joyed as much as if it had been graced by all 
the notabilities in the peerage. 

Viola sat by Herbert's side and held his hand 
in hers. Hesaid he liked to feel her near him, 
as he could not see her, and she seldom wan- 
dered from his side. It appeared to be her sole 
delight to give him pleasure, and to try tu 
make him forget his awful affliction. 

Sandford was in high spirits. He shook 
hands with the newly-married couple, sent the 
servants out of the room, opened the wine him- 
self, and when the glasses were foaming with 
champagne, got up to make a speech. 

“I want to say a few words on the present 
occasion,” he exclaimed, “ because I feel it is 
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my duty. My feelings carry me away. Iam 
happy myself, and I like to see others happy. 
I believe firmly that we shall see a way out of 
our difficulties in time. I say our difficulties be- 
cause I identify Lucy and myself with Mr. and 
Mrs. Conyers. Heaven bless them. Viola has 
proved herself a true woman and an ornament 
to her sex. Itis always darkest before dawn. 
Let us live in hope. We will drink the health 
of the bride and bridegroom. Heaven bless 
them again, and confusion to Lord Tarling- 
ton.” 

He had scarcely raised the glass to his lips 
when he heard a voice sharp and sour exclaim 
behind him: 

« Ah! what is this? Confusion to Lord Tar- 
lington. Humph! I cannot drink to that!” 

Turning round he saw that a thin, dark man, 
dressed in a black frock coat, had entered the 
room without being announced. 

“Who are you, sir ?”” he demanded. 

«T have a card in my pocket,” was the reply. 
« Servants all making merry downstairs, so I 
took the liberty of entering.” 

He fumbled in his pocket for a card. 


(For Continuation see page 66.) 





TIME’S REVENGE; 


OR, 
FOILED AT THE LAST. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE IRONY OF FATE. 


A heavy damp has seiz’d my spirits, 
And, like a heavy weight, 


Hangs on their active springs. Drrven. 


Some eminent poet or philosopher has said, in 
appropriate terms, that everything will come to 
an end if we only wait long enough. That first 
evening which Miss Allenby had passed under 
her father’s roof at last dragged itself to a close. 
An intensely unpleasant, mortifying evening it 
had proved to Beattie. Everything had shaped 
itself so differently tothe picturesketched hastily 
by her vivid young imagination. 

The stately dinner was a puzzle and a bother 
to her. She sat silently at table, bewildered by 
the little forms and ceremonies, the lights, the 
servants, the constant changes of dishes, the 
stiff etiquette, amounting almost to pomp, the 
bewildering novelty of all about her. She was 
too much perplexed to be able to arrive at any 
clearidea, but instinctively found herself treated 
as the merest nobody at her father’s table. 
Beforecoming, even when startled by the inform- 
ation thather anticipated place as mistress was 
occupied by a stranger, she had not imagined 
that she would be allowed (or driven) to feel her- 
self an absolute cipher. 

Lady Allenby devoted her attention exclusively 
to Jessie Rochester, ignoring Beattie. Sir 
Hubert’ remained perfectly quiet, displaying 
only a feeble interest in what was going on. 
Uncle Gerald, her knight a few short hours since, 
deserted her, and seemed to have no eye for 
anybody but Jessie Rochester, while Eric was as 
bad. Beattie had never looked more royal; her 
aspect was that of a queen in exile. But her 
beauty was wasted on the desert air. 

In the drawing-room the same thing went on. 
Miss Allenby sat by a table, trying to pretend to 
turn over books, albums, and portfolios, as if she 
had been a young child admitted on sufferance. 
Jessie sat down to the pianoforte and played, 
and, in arich mezzo soprana, sang showy French 
and Italian songs—altogether carrying off all 
the honours as prima donna of the evening. 

Beattie played like a schoolgirl, and although 
she hada lovely voice, and was familiar with 
some good music, her vocal powers had never 
been cultivated. During a pause, while Jessie 
and her two attendant squires were talking and 
laughing by tne piano, Lady Allenby approached 
Beattie with that exasperating air of patronage 





and “ kindness” so intensely galling under any 
circumstances. 

** You look sadly jaded and out of spirits, my 
dear,” she said, smiling. ‘The iong journey 
has beentoomuchforyou. Theair, the fatigue, 
the excitement, are so apt to tell on young 
travellers. I am afraid it is very dull for you 
here. But pray endeavour to feelas if you were 
at home. I am greatly pleased to see you.” 

Then Lady Allenby sailed away, her silken 
skirts rustling with a serpentine “swish,” and 
Beattie felt rather like a rabbit which has just 
been smiled on by a boa-constrictor. For the 
first time in her life, she was seized with a savage 
fit of spite. 

Presently Jessie, apparently ashamed of mo- 
nopolising the general company, went over to 
Beattie’s corner, followed by her devoted 
cavaliers. Beattie’s coldness was pardonable, 
and Jessie tried to melt the ice by making some 
lively remarks on the book. She took up one, 
opening it at random, and read aloud some very 
pretty verses in French. 

As she finished, Gerald uttered a few rapid 
sentences in French to her, with a significant, 
smiling look. Beattie could barely stumble 
through an average French book by the aid of 
the friendly, if occasionally deceptive, dictionary, 
and could hardly totter beyond the “‘ Parley voo” 
stage in conversation. 

Consequently, she caught nothing of the 
observation beyond the unexpected name of 
Percy Darvill. Gerald kept his eyes rivetted on 
Jessie’s face. Beattie glanced rapidly and sus- 


suddenly beginning to beat with discomforting 
quickness. Even in the soft, subdued light of 
the wax candles, it was evident that Jessie 
flushed rose-red, apparently from annoyance. 

“Indeed!” was all the reply she vouch- 
safed. 

Gerald had merely mentioned that he had met 
Percy Darvill a day or two before, in order to 
test the effect his name would have on Jessie, 
and to mystify and annoy Beattie. But Beattie 


4 did not know this, and her jealous eyes instantly 


deteeted the deepened colour on Jessie’s face. At 
length Beattie, to her infinite relief, found her- 
self alone in her bedroom. 

Lady Allenby evidently forgot all about her. 
Not a human being appeared to inquire if 
she needed any service. Youth at the prow, 
and good health at the helm, speedily floated 
the young girl off to the realms of sleep, and she 
was one of the happy privileged beings who 
never dream. 

The habit of seventeen or eighteen years 
wakened Beattie at her usual hour. Like the 
majority of people who have slept in “astrange 
place,” her first sensation was one of bewilder- 
ment. The next was a feeling of cold discom- 
fort and unaccountable anger against someone, 
unremembered and so unnamed for a moment. 
Then full consciousness and_ recollection 
rushed on her, like a splash of ice-cold 
water. 

Accustomed to almost irksome regularity, 
Beattie hastily jumped up, and running to the 
dressing-table, looked at her watch. Un- 
luckily, she had forgotten to wind it up the night 
before, and in just retribution, she now found 
herself in utter ignorance of thetime. A dis- 
quieting thought occurred to her that she had 
forgotten to ask at what hour she ought to 
present herself at the breakfast table. Miss 
Ibbotson had always been exacting in the matter 
of punctuality, and Beattie’s knowledge of the 
world was not sufficient to tell her that all 
controllers of households were not cut out on the 
same model. 

“They will be sure to call me when breakfast 
time comes,” she said to herself, re-assuringly. 
«Tf I had overslept myself, they would probably 
have awakened me, or they may have imagined 
I felt tired, and wanted a little longer rest.” 

She looked out, trying to discover from the 
expect of the morning what the possible hour 
|might be. Ona sunlighted June morning this 
| was a perplexing task. A glow of pure pale 
' golden light flooded the wide piece of pleasure 
‘ground which the window of the room over- 
looked. 





Piciously from one to the other, her heart, 


The unexpected stately beauty of the scene 
rivetted Beattie for a few moments. A profound 
silence lay like a spell; it was like a spot in 
fairyland, or some far region of dreamland, and 
the girl’s heart swelled kalf with pride, half 
with bitterness. 

Beattie was about to give up the attempt at 
discovering the hour in despair, when two long 
grey-green shadows fell on the mossy lawn, and 
in a moment more two figures appeared, slowly 
walking, a little white dog scampering round 
and round them. Beattie recognised in one 
figure Eric, Lady Allenby’s son, the other was 
unknown, but from his garb, and the long rake 
in his hand, he was apparently the gar- 
dener. 

“It must be late, or that little fop would not 
be up and out in the morning air,” said Miss 
Allenby, to herself, cynically. “I must make 
haste.”’ 

For a minute or two she debated the advisa- 
bility of ringing the bell, and trying in that 
way to bring one of the servants to her aid. But 
a certain shyness, and the idea that it might te 
only about six o’clock, or perhaps earlier, 
deterred her from the attempt. 

With some hurry she accomplished the 
moderately easy task of her girlish toilette, and 
then opened one of the sections of the wide 
window, letting in the fresh, fragrant air. Sh« 
looked out, forgetting her worries under tiv: 
influence of the exhilarating beauty of the mori- 
ing. 

Eric had disappeared, and the pleasure groun1 
was a solitude once more. | It was all strange, 
and by no means pleasing. It was hard to be 
armed at all points, ready and eager for break- 
fast—truth to tell, she felt desperately hungry— 
downright inquisitive about all and everything 
about the place, within her father’s house, and 
yet to be little better than a prisoner in her 
room. 

At The Sycamores the girls had been as free 
as the pigeons which circled round at their own 
will and pleasure. Tired of looking out of the 
window, Beattie walked round the room, and 
examined everything. 

Tired of that she suddenly pounced on her 
bundle of railway volumes, and attempted to 
read. Tired of this, for it was impossible to fix 
her attention, she resolved, as she saw writing 
materials on a little table, to write a letter to 
Aunt Prue. 

She had just dipped her pen in the ink, and 
was looking at the Altenham note paper and 
envelopes with childish admiration, when some- 
one knocked. Beattie jumped up, with the view 
of running to the door and opening it. Second 
thoughts suggested that this would be 
undignified, so she called out in her grandest 
manner : 

** Come in.” 

Her heart fiuttered a little, half hoping, half 
fearing, Lady Allenby would answer the invita- 
tion in person. Not the stately figure of that 
important personage filled the doorway, how- 
ever, but a plump little housemaid, with a good- 
humoured, pretty little round face, carrying the 
inevitable can of hot water and a tea tray. 

“You up, miss?” this girl exclaimed, in 
apparent astonishment. 

«‘ What is the time?” asked Beattie. 

“* Miss ?” 

** What o’clock is it ?” 

“Oh! It’s just gone eight, miss.” 

« What time do my fa—what time ought I te 
go down to breakfast ?” 

«The breakfes’ always laid for half-past nine, 
miss, but nobody never hardly goes down. Mrs. 
Dysett thought maybe you'd like a cup of tea 
now, so I’ve abringed it to you, miss, and here’s 
sugar and cream, and a teeny little bit of bread 
and butter.” 

«Thank you—you are very kind and thought- 
ful,’”’ said Beattie, a feeling half of anger, half 
of real gratitude, serving to partly strangle her 
voice. 

«“ Anything more, miss ?”’ 

Beattie hesitated. 

“TI don’t know my way down to the break- 
| fast room,” she owned willingly. “ If——” 
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“If you rings when you're ready, miss, I'll | 
come and show you.” 

The girl went away, taking with her the 
transient gleam of companionship she had 
bronght. Beattie set her watch right, drank 
her tea, and tried to go on with her letter. But 
it was impossible to write. She felt irritable 
and mortified, and could not write with tran- 
quility. 

At all hazards, she resolved to take a ramble 
through the house. Opening the door softly, 
she listened for signs of any other living being 
besides herself. The house might have been 
one of Anne Radcliffe’s haunted castles, judging 
by the utter silence. She tried to remember 
which way she had come from the drawing-room 
the night before, and so return there, attracted 
by the superb piano which Jessie Rochester had 
chown te such advantage. 

Corridors seemed to cross each other 
confusedly, and at first she had some difficulty 
in fixing ber recollections. But after awhile, 
she happened to find the way, and came to the 
wide stairease leading tothe drawing-room. As 
she walked softly, poor Beattie felt most 
uncomfortably like a marauder who had stolen 
in. This was not like home. The only face 
that had really smiled a weleome on her was 
the one peor insignificant servant whose very 
name she did not know. 

Justas her foot touched the’ first stair, the 
subdued seund of laughing voices arrested her. 
Mirth seemed out ofits right place in this sombre 
dwelling. Beattie leaned over, and peered in 
the most undignified manner. A cloud of 
housemaids pervaded the drawing-room, in and 
out, piling chairs ontside the door, lugging 
furniture and rugs about, and turning’ every- 
thing topsy turvy, as only housemiaid’ can. 

Beattie turned, and fled with precipitation, 
dreading tio be seen, and hurried along the wide 
corridors, until she lost the sound of the voices: 
Unable and unwilling to return to her late prison 
cell she went on, led partly by curiosity, until 
suddenly she came on an open door, from which 
a long flight of steps ran'down to the garden. 
Beattie walked with some faint misgiving down 
these steps; she could not tell where she was, 
nor how to‘inquire her way. 

It was nearly half-past nine now, and she had 
always been taught to regard unpunctuality as 
an eighth cardinal sin. She felt thoroughly 
dissatisfied and uncomfortable ; in her loneliness 
she would have welcomed Aunt Prue’s hard, 
woodeny fate with rapture. For the first time 
in her life she found herself the merest nobody. 
Her thoughts were all disagreeable; even the 
hitherto pleasant one of Percy Darvill was 
flavoured with bitterness, for she could not help 
being influenced by Gerald Allenby’s hints. 

She had hatdly walked a yard or two along 
the garden walk when more laughing voices met 
her ear, and Miss Rochester, in company with 








Jessie looked at her for a moment fullin the 
face—almost fixedly, gazing straight imto the 
depths of her eyes—then frankly said: 

«Oh, no I shan’t. Comealong,” and taking 
hold of her arm led her into the breakfast-room, 
which opened on that side of the garden. 

Eric followed. This morning he had, to a 
great extent, dropped the lackadaisical manner 
which had, the previous might, so much preju- 
diced Beattie against him; but still she did not 
like him. 

Beattie’s heatt again fluttered as she went 
into the room. She wondeted if Lady Allenby 
would be kinder this morning; she longed to 
see her father again, for she had scatcely had 
any opportunity of disvovering what mamner of 
man he really was. 

As she followed Jessie she darted aswift glance 
round the room, bat,-partly to her disappoint- 
ment, partly to her rélief, no one was visible but 
Gerald Allenby. He was standing on the 
hearth-rag, the * Times” m Mis. hand. 

Gerald threw down his papet, and advancing 
eagerly, greeted Miss Rovlester with anxious 
gallantry, nodding kindly to Beattie, and with 
marked coldness to Bric. Mists Rochester re- 
ceived his salutations with the easy bonhomie 
that distinguished her; Beattie was. half sulky, 
remembering his desertion of the night before, 
and Eric gave him back his cool greeting with 
interest. 

“You must not be disappointed, my dear 
fiiece, if you do not see your father and—dady 
Allenby until—for some hours,” said Gerald to 
Beattie. “ They seldom appear at breakfast.” 

As he spoke, however, Sir Hubert entered the 
toom. He looked worm and weary. Beattie 
fluttered to hifi, bubhe merély smited languidiy 
at her, and lichtly towched her forehead with 
his lips. Had she been a visitor in whorh he 
felt no interest, he could scarcely have displayed 
more indifference. 

They all-sat down to breakfast. Had it not 
been for the sunny presence of Jessie: Rochester 
they would have made a gloomy party. She was 
faturally of a cheerful temper, had no personal } 
cares to disturb her serenity, and was selfish 
enough not to care ‘to look below the surface of 
the waters when they lay smooth and unrnfiied. 

Although she never said anything worth 
listening to, she was always pleasant, and talked 
agreeable nonserise without being silly, and 
could talk with easy commonplace about people, 
books and things with a certain “ air.” 

Probably from having been chiefly accustomed 
to the society of her father and brother, she 
was more like a well-bred man perfectly at ease, 
than a handsome girl of eighteen or twenty. 
Without being actually rude to her, Erie took 
scarcely any notice of Beattie. 

Gerald was very civil, but chiefly devoted 
himeelf to Jessie, to. whom he paid all possible 
court. Sir Hubert joimed in the general talk 





Eric, abruptly wheéled round the-corner. Miss 
Rochestér was dressed in her riding habit ; she | 
was apparently in the best spirits, and gay as 
Euphrosyne. 

“ Good morning, Miss Allenby,” she etied. “1 | 
hope you do not feel tired after your journey | 
yesterday. We have had a delightful canter, | 
vour brother and I. We have come back fear- 
fully hungry. I am sure you wonld have 
enjoyed the ride, if you had been with ts. Do 
you ride ?” 

The relationship she had pointed out startled 
both Eric and Beattie; neither had, as yet, re- 
carded the other in a ftaterhal light. It was 
with divided attention that Beattie acknow- | 
ledged hér ignorance of the equestrian art. 


“J shall be delighted to teach~you,” said | 


Jessie, pleasantly. “ My lessons will be given 
from a selfish motive, becatise I really want 
somebody to ride with. I hate nearly all the 
girls about the place,” she added, with a smile 
that robbed the confession of half its enofmity. 
“I> is breakfast time; I am frightfully 
hungry.’ 

« Perhaps you will hate me like the rest of 
the girls when you know a little more of me,” 
said Beattie, who, on her side, did not by any 
means reciproeate the feeling of friéndlindss ex- 
pressed By Miss Rochester. 


| body. 
| some one engrossing subject, although he made 
| an effort to show an interest in external things. 


withont directing any special attention to any- 
His thoughts. seemed preoeeupied by 


After breakfast Sir Hubert told the girls 
that Lady Allenby would be pleased to see them 
in her sitting-toom. Eric had an appointment 
at the rectory; be was doing some heavy read- 
ing under the rector’s supervision. 

“T should be glad if you would come with 

me to the study,” said Sir Hubert to Gerald. 
«T want tospeak to you on some matters of im- 
pottance.” 
“Farms, sans doute,” commented, or sur- 
mised Gerald, as he smilingly made a movement 
as if to attend his nephew. “1 hope he has 
made his will. Looks awfully bad; white as a 
ghost, and seems so wenk.. Perhaps he'll die 
intestate, and then I shall—huuiph! no such 
good luck lies before me.” 

Jessie made a slight sign as if to induce 
Beattie to lead the way, but Beattie, partly 
from shyness, partly from pique, drew a 
little haughtily. Jessie, never at a loss, and 
never out of temper, gaily linked her hand on 
Beatrie’s arm and drew her out of the room. 

«Come along,” she said; “I know the way 


in her blunt way. “You must tell me wll 
about yourself, for I warn you I am # perfect 
Mrs. Lot or Mrs. Barbe Bleu in the way of in 
quisitiveness, to say nothing of being a shabby 
—- of grandmother Eve.” 

eattie felt so defiant and out of humour with 
all the world that she was in no mood to reei- 
procate the kindly advances thus made, espe- 
cially when offered by one who was supposed to 
be much aduwired ny Perey Darvill. 

The reeeption accorded by Lady Allenby to 
Jessie and to herself did not soften this 
asperity. Lady Allenby smiled languidly at 
her, with a few muttered words which sounded 
like “ How d’ye do ?” but she held oat her'arms 
to Jessie, who glanced out of the tail of her éye 
at Beattie as if mockingly, and having 
that youtic lady, nothing less than half-~a-dozen 
kisses would ‘satisfy her. It happened that 
Miss Rochester hated being kissed, and rarely 
volunteered any caress. 

“My sweet, sweet darling,” cried Lady 
Allenby, “ sit down by me and tell me how you 
have amused yourself this morftiing. I have 
sent a message to your dear papa, and I hope 
he will come for you.” 

« Thanks,” said Jessie, drily, sitting down. 

Beattie wandered off to the window under 
pretence of gazing at the view; but her eyes 
were full of indignant tears, which blurred out 
the piece of garden and picturesque woodland 
beyond. For the first time in her life she hated 
with a vehemence that surprised her unaccus- 
tomed heart. Equally capable of ardent love 
and hearty hatred, she felt downright spiteful 
against her stepmother. 

“How dares she treat me so?” she said to 
herself, passionately. “Oh, how I wish I could 
have stayed with Aunt Prue. Poor old Aunt 
Prue, we thought nothing of her while we lived 
with her, poor Fayette and I, and imagined 
The Sycamores was the dullest old place ever 
invented; but it was paradise compared to this 
horrid desert.” 

Her heart yearned to the old days, to the 
dreamy foutine, to fanciful reveries of Perey 
Darvill, te delicious exchanges of confidences 
with Payette, to playful battles with Patsy, to 
countless reminiscences ; and her heart rose re- 
belliously. : 

Jessie Rochester noticed the wncourteous, if 
not unfeeling, eonduct of Lady Allenby, and 
her fullest sympathies went out to Beattie, 
whose dark figure stood out against the sun- 
lighted windows ina eurious kind of masterfal 
relief. Lady Allenby was going the wrong way 
if she desired to engage the affection, or even 
ordinary liking, of this open-hearted girl. And 
the most imprudent action Lady Allenby ever 
committed in her life was making au enemy of 
Beattie. 


ee 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE SECRET WRITING. 


Our restless passions, like tempests on the main, 

Drive reason from the guidance of our lives, 

And leave us shipwrecked on a barb’rous coast. 
SovrHwzuL. 


Geratp Anurxsr followed Sir Hubert into 
the library. ‘The latter closed the door, sat 
down, and signed to his uncle to sit near him. 

«TI do not feel equal to entering ona long 
conversation,” said Sir Hubert. “I will en- 
deavour to speak as briefiyas I ean. Ina word, 
I wish—I intend to make anew will.” 

« Indeed !” 

«JT made a will some years ago,” Sir Hubert 
continued, “when I was living in India. At 
that time I hardly ever thought of you, my 
dear fellow. I hardly—in truth, I never for a 
moment imagined I should ever possess Alten- 
ham and its belongings. I took it for gramted 
that my father would os handsomely for 
you in making his will. It is, of course, a 
painful subject, his singular treatment of you 
—but we must not enter on that.” 





perhaps better than you do. Inever knew any- 
thing about you till yesterday,” she went on, 


Gerald suddenly.rose, and walked to and fro 
as if violently agitated, then sat. dewn, but he 
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bent his head to conceal the flush that rose to | 


his face. Had his nephew observed this emotion 
it would have been fully accounted for by the 
natural feeling of mortification aroused by the 
remembrance of his brother’s conduct towards 
him. Sir Hubert, however, was entirely pre- 
occupied. He was searching for some papers in 
a heap of odds and ends on the table. 

«T have written to my solicitor—Fielding, you 
know, of Lincoln’s Inn,” Sir Hubert went on, 
still turning-over the papers, ‘‘and he sent me 
word this morning that he would come to-day. 
I believe you and he are not acquainted ?” 

“No. Can I assist you?” 

“1 have found what I was looking for,” said 
Sir Hubert, as he suddenly drew a smajl memo- 
randum book fromjbeneath a pile of letters. ‘It 
is an old note-book belonging to Sir Randal. 
Can you read cypher—secret writing ?”’ 

“lama hand at that kind of thing,” 
said Gerald. ‘‘ Some cyphers I can manage to 
make a at. But why do you ask ?”’ 

“TI will tell you; but it does not signify, as 
Fielding says he,has a Cony or rather transla- 
‘tion, of the memorandum I wished to decipher. 
I ought to tell you that some days ago I had a 
very serious conversation with Dr. Astley, 


“ Doctors pretend to know ing, and 
are as ignorant as the rest of the 
world,” Gerald, as his nephew hesitated. 


“TI do not need any medical man to warn me. 
Bat Dr. Astley told me that my life hangs on a 
thread. My general health is in @ very pre- 
carious state, and the slightest shoek or even 
strong agitation may result in—im sudden, in- 
stantaneous death.” 

‘There was a profound silenee, a stillmess so 
deep that the faint, silver-toned ti of the 
black marble clock sounded like a ‘al throb- 
‘bing through the old oak-panelled room. Sir 
Hubert looked at Gerald, under the mistaken 


idea ‘that he was overcome by the words just | see 


spoken ; but Gerald, ase shaded his face with 
his hands, was rapidly thinking of his own posi- 
tion, and of all the possible advantages that 
might arise to benefit him. 

“But,” Sir Hubert resumed, in a cheerful 
tone, “it is worse than useless to meet trouble 
half way. I may add, before we end this branch 
of our talk together, that I am anxious no one, 
especially my wife and daughter, should be made 
aware of this distressing matter. I should like 
you to look at this memorandum, which Fielding 
says is of the utmost importance.” 

He opened'the little book at a certain page 
and handed it to Gerald. 

« Fielding will be here in half an hour, so it 
does not matter. Only I feel curious to know 
what it is about,” he added, comparing his 
‘watch with the timepiece. 

His attention was thus for a moment diverted, 
or he might have been startled by the effect 
which the open page of secret writing produced 
on Gerald. Had a hissing scorpion raised its 
menacing head before him that courtly gentle- 
man coud not have been more electrified. His 
knowledge of the cypher extended to only a 
few words here and there, but was sufficient to 
give him a clear idea of the subject written of. 

At the top of the page was a date, neatly in- 
scribed in small, cramped characters. Below 
that the initials “«G. A.” then the words, 
«Would that I had died before I saw-this day !’’ 
After that followed the writing in cypher, which 
looked like Arabic characters, but which in 
reality was a cypher partly invented by the old 
baronet. 

Gerald looked round the room several times 
with the expression of some wild animal caught 
in a trap, and then glanced at his nephew, fear- 
ful lest his strange behaviour should have be- 
trayed him, Sir Hubert, however, not wishing 
to interrupt his attempt to read the secret 
memorandum, had turned away towards the 
great open fireplace, and was lighting'a cigar. 

«Risen from the grave to confront me,” mut- 
tered Gerald, rising, his right hand clenching 

and opening, as if he would strike, yet felt his 
utter helplessness. “ What shall Ido? Remain 
ae have the ashes of the past flung in my 
ace 2? 


£ shall be fit for nothing after the interview with 


A smothered oath escaped him, and he flung 
the book on the table. 

**Can you read it, Gerald ?” asked Sir Hubert, 
turning towards him. “You spoke, I think ?” 

**T cannot read it,” said Gerald; “I do not 
know anything to which it might refer. Has— 
has Fielding any copy ofthis? Why did he— 
what did he——” 

In spite of every effort to control his agita- 
tion, his voice failed him. Sir Hubert believed 
him to be still painfully affected by their con- 
versation, and felt @ strong gratitude for so 
much sympathy. 

“ Fielding has acopy,as I told you just now,” 
he said. “However, it is probably nothing. 
These fellows are so of making mountains 
out of molehills. I have as small a belief in 
lawyers as you have im doctors. Oh, if you 
don’t mind waiting I want to go round to the 
stables for a few minutes. Somebody mana 
to lame my poor little Flower yesterday 
morning, and I want to see she is going on. 


a 

Sir Hubert placed the note-book in a drawer, 
and went out by the door leading into the garden. 
Gerald made a swift movement to open the 
drawer where the fatal book was lying, then 


“oo posing I detroy it, or secrete it,” 
“And su e 2 
he pero. his hand halt extended ; “ what 
gain will that be tome? If Fielding knows— 
why, he must know. Shall I burn this terrible 
piece of evidence me? Well, I could 
deny all know) of it, then Hubert would 
probably think he put it down in absence 
of mind, and could not remember. It would be 

is, but within an hour he will know as 
much as this could tell him, and then, why, of 
course there is nothing left for me but igno- 
minious flight. Ican read only a word or two, | 
but the story is written down. Let me 


He pulled open the drawer, glancing around 
like a stealthy thief, and took out the book with 
a trembling hand. A footstep startled him, and 
he heard the gay voices of Miss Rochester and 
Beattie as they passed the door. Like a thief 
he quickly and softly stepped across the room, 
treading ‘on the rugs lest his footfall should 
raise an echo on the waxed floor, then shot the 
well-oiled bolt. He dreaded to be interrupted ; 
he wanted time to think outa very difficult pro- 
blem. 

The girls appeared to make no attempt to 
enter the library ; the echo of their light foot- 
steps died away, but in a few moments their 
voices sounded outside, and their pretty figures 
were seen on the lawn. Beattie seemed as gay 
as her companion. and was entering with spirit 
into a lively, childish game of battledore and 
shuttlecock. Nota care appeared to clond her 
bright face; all her late worries had apparently 
vanished. A few words of girlish confidence 
from Jessie Rochester had set her heatt in a 

low. 
. At any other time Miss Rochester would have 
drawn Gerald Allenby to her side as a magnet 
attracts steel. The one solitary pure feeling 
that had ever entered the evil heartof this man, 
shining like a ray of sunlight intoa dark prison- 
house, was an ardent love for this high-spirited 


1. 
orThis feeling was strongly alloyed by mer- 
cenary calculations. Miss Rochester was the 
owner, happily or unhappily for herself, of a 
large fortune, and this was a powerful lure to 
the baser nature of Mr. Allenby. But at the 
same time, had she been niless, and he a 
monarch, he would have stepped from his throne, 
as.did King Cophetua, and knelt at her feet as 
the humblest of wooers. 

In his agitation he had forgotten Jessie, but 
his most bitter enemy could not have invented 
a more painful additional pang wherewith to 
heighten the anguish of mind already rending 
him than the sight of her careless, happy figure 
sporting in the sunshine. 

His face, ordinarily so calm, so suave and 
smiling, was so distorted by rage and despair as 
to have almost lost its beauty. In amomentor 








two, he sank back in one of the great oak 
» 


chairs, and laying his arms on the table, hid his 
head on them. 

Even in his despair he did not relinquish his 
clutch of the note-book which had so unexpec- 
tedly flashed upon him, like an accusing angel, 
but held it fast. The laughing voices died 
away, and nothing save the rustling of the 
leaves without, and the ceaseless tick-tick of 
the timepiece within, broke the profound 
silence. 

The soft movement of the leaves was like the 
faint pleadings of pity. The stern voice of the 
timepiece was like the firm accents of justice. 
Gerald rose, and looked about him, trying to 
shake off the stupor which overwhelmed him. It 
seemed almost as if a week had passed since he 
had entered this room. 

With a violent effort he endeavoured to rally 
his reasoning powers together; but it was im- 
possible to form any judgment as to the way he 
should take. The air of the room seemed close 
and stifling. 

In his over-excited state, his nerves being 
suddenly strung up to the highest tension, he 
felt as if the walls were slowly closing in upon 


him. He felt as if he should swoon away if he — 


remained here. 

At the momentarily conjured-up idea of his 
fainting fit, he laughed aloud. One of his 
peculiarities was a soft, silvery laugh, low and 
melodious. He laughed rarely, but his laughter 
was eae wa to hear. The echo of this laughter 
in the gloomy old room aroused him, like a 
splash of scented waters, and he looked once 
more about him, as if suddenly awakened. With 
a sudden impulse, rather than a fixed resolution, 
he thrust the little black-covered book into his 


pocket, and stepped out into the radiant sun- 
shine. 


The only thing to be done was to let himself 
be guided by circumstances. As far as he could 
see, before the evening mists fell on this tran- 
quil scene, he would either be a disgraced out- 
cast from his birthplace, or allowed to remain, 
despised, worse than an outcast, his presence 
endured “for the sake of the family honour.” 
No state is perhaps more terrible than that of 
the self-convicted soul, before open accusation 
has been made. 

Adam, hiding in the garden, is surely a more 
tragic figure than when standing forth for con- 
demnation. While Cain yet felt his brother’s 
blood warm upon his hands, he must have 
suffered more than when the accuser’s voice 
rang in his ears. 

The sound of voices aroused Gerald Allenby’s 
attention, as he slowly walked, his head droop- 
ing, his mind painfully preoccupied. Not the 
melodious voices of gay laughing girls, this 
time. 

He looked up, his nephew was coming in the 
direction of the library, accompanied by a gentle- 
man who was to Gerald a stranger, but who, he 
instantly surmised, must be Mr. Fielding. A 
tall, thin, grave-looking man, with a wiry, 
graceful figure anda still youthful face; but 
whose hair and beard were silver white. 

Sir Hubert, although a tall man, was shorter 
by some inches than the man who walked by his 
side, and although in reality middle-aged, 
looked of a far younger generation. He spoke 
with a certain deference, too, as if desirous of 
being guided, rather than with the air of a man 
about to issue what professional men term “ in- 
structions.” 

With a terrified instinct of concealment 
Gerald darted behind aclump of trees. He dared 
not meet the two who approached. For the 
first time in his life, he stooped to be an eaves- 
dropper, and by one of those curious mockeries 
in life which are always defying wisdom and 
experience, he proved the rule wrong which 
asserts that listeners never hear good of them- 
selves. Both gentlemen passed close to his 
hiding-place. 

“I am very much attached to my relative, 
Gerald Allenby,” Sir Hubert was saying, in his 
somewhat measured way. “I feel that he has 
been unjustly treated, and although I would 
judge no one, yet-——” 

Tnen they passed. Gerald had gained 
nothing by his aet of degradation—knew 
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nothing more. Through the stems of the trees, 
he watched his nephew and the solicitor, as 
they moved nearer to the library, nearer to the 
place which to him must be a bar of judg- 
ment. 

Sir Hubert appeared to monopolise the 
dialogue. Mr. Fielding seemingly listened, his 
stately head slightly averted. Therefore the 
unhappy watcher could not see the expression 
on his face. 

At the glass doors leading from the garden to 
the dim old oak-panelled library, the two dark 
figures paused. Gerald’s hands clenched until 
the movement pained him. As he watched the 
men who held his fate in their hands, his heart 
seemed to stand still. 

Then they entered the room, disappearing 
out of the bright summer sunshine. At that 
instant the laughing voice of Jessie Rochester 
struck on his ear. She was calling to Beattie, 
joyous as a child, delighted with her newly- 
found friend. 

** Miss Allenby ?”’ the ringing voice exclaimed, 
** see, here is such a lovely butterfly, with gold 
and purple wings, such a perfectly gorgeous 
creature; do come and look ; I want to catch it— 
it is such fun chasing butterflies, if it is baby- 
ish.” 

At any moment Miss Rochester might dis- 
cover him, and to be detained at this time, even 
by her, would be to lose the chance of hearing 
or seeing something of the fatal interview now 
taking place. 

Thoroughly familiar with the grounds, he 
knew every turn, and adroitly withdrawing to 
an arched side path, he swiftly moved by some 
circuitous walks to an avenue of trees leading to 
the door belonging to what was called the Pea- 
cock Hall. 

His object was to gain a conservatory built 
out from the library, where if he chose, he could 
see all that passed, and appear or escape as 
might be imperatively dictated by remorseless 
Fate. 

As he paused for an instant on the threshold, 
he remembered that even now he might be 
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frustrated, for either the gardener or Lady 
Allenby might be in the conservatory. Lady 
Allenby had chosen to “take a fancy to the 
place,” as she said herself, and if she had selected 
this particular hour for her irregular visit, his 
hope of being present invisibly at the interview 
between Sir Hubert and Mr. Fielding would be 
crushed. 

Moving with a stealthy step, he listened, 
creeping along noiselessly. Only the screaming 
of some foreign birds ina large aviary disturbed 
the sleepy silence. No human being seemed 
near. 

Gerald advanced cautiously, watching the 
entrance from the great hall as he crept forward 
until he reached the doorway communicating 
with the library. As he lifted his hand to draw 
aside the heavy curtain which divided the con- 
servatory from the library, he heard the echo of 
low, earnest voices, speaking rapidly and exci- 
tedly. 

His hand fell by his side, although he had 
caught no word. Then he cursed himself 
savagely for his cowardice, and again lifting 
his hand, drew back the heavy crimson folds of 
the drapery, and peered in. 

Sir Hubert was sitting in the big oaken chair 
by the library table, or rather lying back. His 
face was ashy white, his thin, delicate hands 
rested as if helplessly on the carved arms of the 
chair. 

Mr. Fielding was leaning forward, some paper 
in his hand, an eager, yet stern expression on 
his face. He was speaking quickly, Sir Hubert 
was listening with profound attention. The room 
was so long, and Mr. Fielding was speaking in 
such rapid, subdued tones, that in spite of every 
effort to strain his powers of hearing, he was 
unable to catch more than an occasional broken 
sentence. 

Mr. Fielding ceased speaking fora moment 
or two, while searching in an inner pocket of his 
coat for something. Then he drew forth a letter, 
which he placed on the desk in front of Sir 
Hubert, a strange, pitiful look on his face. Sir 
Hubert, before attempting to read this 
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letter, passed his hand feebly over his fore- 
head. 


Then, as if wearily, he took up the letter, and 
read it steadily through. He laid it down, but 
as he did so, he half rose from his chair, and 
flung out his arms, as if struck by sudden blind- 
ness. 

“Open the windows,” he cried, so loudly that 
Gerald started back in terror, “I am stifled. 
Remember——” 

Then he fell back heavily in his seat. Mr. 
Fielding, who had watched every movement, 
tried to catch him as he drooped backwards, and 
then, in alarm, rang the handbell which stood 
on the library table. Noone came, for the old 
days had passed away and Sir Hubert rarely 
required any attendance while in the library, 
besides being a comparative stranger to Alten- 
ham and its servants. 

Mr. Fielding, having hurriedly lifted Sir 
Hubert to a couch, and laid him at full length, 
sprinkling his face with cold water, rang the 
bell at the fireplace with a strong hand. Gerald, 
carried away by agitation and vague terror, 
mixed with undefined dread, hastily advanced 
from his place of concealment, and ran towards 
the couch where Sir Hubert lay motionless. Mr. 
Fielding, startled by so unexpectedanapparition, 
gazed at him for an instant. 

* Are you—are you—” he began, as if in un- 
certainty, “are you Mr. Allenby—Mr. Gerald 
Allenby ?” 

“Yes,” replied Gerald, half defiantly. 

‘I fear Sir Hubert is dead.” 

« Dead ?” 

Gerald’s heart throbbed, half with fear, half 
with cruel hope. At that moment two or three 
servants hurried in, alarmed by the violent 
summons. : 

“Go instantly for a doctor, for Dr. Astley,” 
said Mr. Fielding. “And if possible, do not 
let Lady Allenby or Miss Allenby know that Sir 
Hubert is—is ill, until he comes.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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“THERE must be no more hesitation, Myra. 
You must accept Mr. Piers as your affianced 
husband before my return, which will be on 
Wednesday next. There must and shall be 
no more of this childish paltering. You are no 
daughter of mine unless you accept my wishes 
as your law, and ifin this matter you do not you 
will no longer remain in my house.” 

Were those words, those harsh, cruel words 
really there, or were they illusions of the 
wistful tear-brimmed blue eyes whose gaze was 
fixed so painfully upon the letter which the long 
delicate fingers held in a gripof iron? Ah, yes, 
the words were only too truly there in which lay 
couched that bitter sentence which told a 
woman’s heart that the terrible alternative lay 
before her either to blight the whole of her 
future life by one fatal step orto leave for ever- 
more the home of her girlhood. 

The face that bent over the paper was a very 
beautiful one. Not a face which could be 
described. What really beautiful countenance 
can? Enough that it was almost faultless in 
outline, of rare delicacy in tinting, and that the 
deep blue eyes with their long curved lashes 
harmonised delicately with the ruddy-golden 
hair which fringed the low pure brow and fell 
in soft wavelets to the cushion of the low settee 
on which the girl sat. 

_ The December evening had long since closed 
in, and the pleasant drawing-room of Darrell 
Place looked very cosy with its warmth and 
many suggestions of luxury. Not too much 
light. That would perhaps have vulgarised 
the delicate and tasteful surroundings and the 
few choice pictures on the walls. The two silver 
sconces filled with waxen’ tapers which flanked 
the over-mantel at one end of the apartment 
gave just the right quantity of illumination to 
harmonise the contents of the room and to 
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enable Mrs. Darrell, as she sat by the fire, to 
proceed languidly with some fancy work of 
brightly-hued and fleecy wool. 

Some of the light, too, fell on the face of a 
young man who sat opposite to the lady of 
Darrell Place, but it did not penetrate to the 
distant spot where Myra sat in her desolation 
sufficiently to enable the remote masculine eyes 
to discern the expression ‘of acutest anguish 
upon the girl’s face. 

The sound of the voices of Mrs. Darrell and 
the gentleman conversing languidly fell upon 
Myra’s ears like a distant inarticulate murmur. 
The girl hardly realised where she was. The 
cruel words which she read and re-read, without 
any will of her own, seemed to have benumbed 
her outward perceptions, as they had crushed 
her heart. 

Presently the girl raised her eyes and glanced 
across the room to where Mrs. Darrell’s com- 
panion was sitting. A smileof contempt curled 
Myra’s short, delicate lip. 

* Accept him,” she murmured. ‘ Gothrough 
life as his wife—his slave, rather—for that is 
what I should be. Such a life would be a living 
death. The prisoner whom the tyrant of old 
chained to a corpse could not have endured a 
torture so deep or so lasting as would be mine 
if I became the wife of Stephen Piers.” 

The face of the man of whom Myra spoke was 
turned suddenly in her direction. It was a very 
repellant visage. That of a man whom, while 
yet young, excess afid selfishness had stamped 
with premature age. The brow was low, heavy, 
and wrinkled ; the features coarse, the jaw cruel 
when beheld in profile, sensual when seen in 
front. The small eyes of a kind of olive brown 
were crafty yet fierce. 

There was something, too, ineradicably plebeian 
—even low—about this man. His evening dress, 
although of finest material and West-end make, 
hung awkwardly upon a figure squat and un- 
gainly, and the lavish display of jewellery which 
he made seemed only a foil to his own innate and 
apparent want of refinement. 

“How evil and how cruel he looks, 
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Myra. “Ican almost fancy that those crafty, 
serpent eyes of his have been looking over my 
shoulder to read papa’s cruel decision, and that 
now he gloats over my wretchedness. Live with 
him !” and the girl’s white, raunded shoulders 
gave an involuntary shiver. “No, that can 
never be. It would be hard to decide whether I 
hate or fear him most. I shudder at the contact 
of his fingers. I quail at the glance of his evil 
eyes, whoee every glance seems to hold some 
blight. Shall I surrender up the hope and 
brightness of my young life to such a fate 
merely because Stephen Piers is rich and I am 
r? I will never do it, come what may !”’ 

Just then the soft voice of the elder lady was 
slightly elevated. 

“Myra,” said Mrs. Darrell, “come to the 
piano. Mr. Piers wishes you to sing one of your 
favourite songs.” 

Well modulated and pleasant as a casual 
hearer might have held Mrs. Darrell’s voice to 
be, there run through each balanced intonation 
acurious cadence almost imperceptible, which, 
in its artificiality, seemed the index of an insin- 
cere spirit. 

Myra rose from the couch on which she had 
been sitting. The action revealed that she was 
of tall and well-moulded form, in which the 
elastic slimness of girlhood was still dominant. 
But although she arose she made no movement 
towards the piano, which stood in a slight 
recess not far from the spot where Mr. Piers sat. 

Her stepmother (for such was the relationship 
which Mrs. Darrell held to the girl) rose from 
her gossip chair, and crossed the room quickly 
to Myra’s side. 

“Did you hear me, girl?” she hissed into 
Myra’sear. ‘‘ What do you mean by this inso- 
lent disobedience? Do as I command you in- 
stantly, or go to your own room.” 

There was a quick passing flash of defiance in 
the great blue eyes—a passionate reply quivered 
upon the red lips. Then, with an effort, Myra 
crossed to the instrument, hurriedly selected a 
piece of music from the well-stocked Canterbury, 
and sat down at the piano, which Mr. Piers had 
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already opened for her with rather pronounced 
officiousness. 

The music Myra had selected was a song 
which she was well aware was one of Mr. Piers’s 
aversions. Nor was that gentleman, as he took 
his stand in readiness to turn over the leaves, 
slow to detect the fact. While yet the prelude 
rippled out and ere a single word had been sung, 
his unpleasant countenance assumed an expres- 
sion still more forbidding. 

Myra sang the song in a listless, expression- 
less manner which did not improve matters. She 
was a finished vocalist, and possessed a soprano 
voice of great range and sweetness, but on this 
occasion her performance was very Indifferent 
and hardly reached mediocrity. 

From her chair by the fireside Mrs. Darrell 
watched her step-daughter with an eminently 
spiteful expression. It was clear that she had 
to put some restraint upon her feelings or the 
song would mot have been allowed to reach its 
<onclusion. 

*I think, Myra,” sheexclaimed, with marked 
asperity, ére the last chord of the postiude died 
invo silence, “that your selection of that unplea- 
sant song was ‘very singular, and I mfost say 
that when I bear in mind the trouble which Mr. 
Darrell has taken te secure for you the best pro- 
fessors, you night have something more of exe- 
cution and manner than we should expect from 
a street ballad singer. When people listen to 
you in order'to be pleased I am surprised you 
should so far neglect some pains to secure their 
gratification.” 

This attack was promptly seconded by Mr. 
Piexs. 

“It is rather singular, Miss Darrell,” said 
that gentleman, with a pronounced discontent 
in his tone, “that you have — forgotten that 
upon two previous occasions I expressed my dis- 
like to that song. Pray sing something more 

leasant.” 

. Myra’s face flushed hotly at Mr. Piers’ dicta- 
torial words and manner, but she made no reply, 
and drawing another piece of music from the 
receptacle, began to play. It was, however, no 
song which she had selected, but one of. Bee- 
thoven’s most abstruse studies filled with tech- 
nical difficulties, and only appealing to the most 
cultured musicians. 

Perhaps its very difficulty formed its claim to 
the girl’s favour, and she hoped for relief from 
thoughtin the close attention which it demanded. 
Mr. Piers turned. over the leaves, his morose 
discontented face meanwhile being a perfect 
study for the physiognomist. 

But he had apparently planned his revenge— 
@ revenge quite in character with the temper 
and want of breeding which were distinctive of 
him. Myrahad scarcely finished, when bending 
over her as she sat on the music stool Stephen 
Piers suddenly threw his arms around the girl’s 
slim waist, and before she could realise the 
possibility of conduct so utterly alien to ail 
gentlemanly feeling, had pressed his thin hot 
iips on her pure brow, her rounded cheek, her 
rich lips. 

As the girl realised the profanation and indig- 
nity, her horror and loathing broke out into a 
frantic struggle which released her from her 
assailant. Without a word Myra rushed madly 
from the room and flying up the staircase reached 
her own chamber and locked herself in. 

With a hand trembling from indignation and 
excitement she-poured out a basinful of water, 
and hastily plunged her heated and flushed face 
ino the cool element. Again and again she re- 
peated the act, as if by such laving she would 
wash off the traces of those abhorred caresses. 

Tnen Myra began to collect her thoughts. 
The girl had met her stepmother’s gaze as she 
fied from the room, and notwithstanding the 
tumult of her mind had been struck by the cold 
smirk of satisfaction upon Mrs. Darrell’s weil- 
trained countenance. 

Had this outrage been premeditated? Myra 
could searcely doubt it. So certain of gaining 
her will was Mrs. Darrell, so sure of his prey 
was Mr. Piers, that the latter had not feared to 
resort to even so flagrant a breach of social pro- 

riety as his late act. 





less condition of the poor girl—she was only 
eighteen—now that her father had determined 
to bend her will to this marriage; but this ac- 
tion of Mr. Piers had had exactly the contrary 
effect. 

Myra was not cowed and impelled towards 
submission thereby. On the contrary, her whole 
soul was up in arms against this man. Before 
she had disliked him strongly, now she hated and 
loathed him. Even yet the lustrations of water 
seemed ineffective to remove the polluting 
kisses. 

Rather than have to receive similar caresses 
with wifely obedience Myra Darrell felt that 
she could endure all and everything of bitterness 
else—want, penury, beggary—ay, even death 
itself. 


But how escape it? . Well Myra. knew that 
her father would keep his word. He had been 
the kindest of parents in the old solitary time 
after the first Mrs. Darrell’s death, and when 
there was no successor to come between. father 
and daughter. 

But now all was changed. Caroline Darrell 
had set herself to humiliate the fair, proud girl 
whose youth and beauty she envied, and whose 
influence with Mr. Darrell she viewed with dis- 
trust. And she was nota woman to adopt half 
measures. 

Under her simpering inanity and her usually 
colourless manner, she had a vicelike 
of purpose. So far she had bent her 
to her will, and would she not continue so to 
do? 

Myra paced her room in uncontrollable 
tion, revolving such thoughts as these. 

Piers she would not, and what was 
the alternative? Expulsion from .her father’s 
house, the home of her childhood. A sudden 
inspiration flashed inte the gizl’s braim. Wes, 
she would do it. She w 
trouble. 

Her j pride recoiled from the crowning 
humiliation that her stepmother should enjoy 
either the triumph of her submission or her re- 
pulse from the old loved roof. She would leave it, 
indeed, but of -her.own act and deed. 

Her resolution once taken Myra was not one 
to hesitate. In her girlish frame beat a heart 
every jot as resolute as those which throbbed 
under the iron hauberks of her erusading ances- 
tors. She glanced at the little French clock 
upon the mautelpiece. It indicated the hour of 
nine. 

They were early people at Darrell Place, after 
the fashion of dwellers in remote country places. 
In half-an-hour Myra could calculate upon ‘the 
household having retired to rest. At .eleven 
o’clock she knew a train bound to the metro- 
polis called at the small station of Wenmere, 
four miles from the Place. Yes, she could catch 


it. 

The road was good, if lonely and desolate. 
Bitter as was the wind, no snow lay in 'the path- 
ways, and to Myra, a country-bred girl, a four 
mile walk, even at’so late an hour, had no great 
terror. 

She unlocked her dressing-case. A smothered 
sob arose to her lips as she did so. For.of the 
trinkets there some recalled the beloved mother 
who slept in the vault. of the Darrells, and 
others had been her father’s presents in happier 
times. 

From another compartment Myra took a.crisp 
bank-note for five pounds, the last instalment 
of herallowance as yet unchanged. Her purse 
contained a couple of pieces of gold. Ignorant 
as she was of the world, the girl felt that the 
supply was all insufficignt for her venture. 
Carefully she selected from the open case the 
trinkets which she had herself bought at dif- 
ferent times, and the few jewels of her mother’s 
which her father had handed to her as suited 
for the wearing of an unmarried girl. 

The more numerous and costly ornaments 
which had been that father’s own gifts, Myra 
feit that she could not claim now as her own, 
when that parent had thrust herfrom his heart. 
The trinkets selected, and a few obvious neces- 
saries packed in a smail hand bag, Myra sat 
down to await as patiently as she might the 


Doubtless they had reckoned upon the help- | moment when she could make her escape. 


spare them that j 





Whatever indications there were of waking 
life in the quiet old manorhouse one by one 
dropped into silence. Myra could hear Mr. 
Piers leave the outer door, to which the groom 
had previously brought round his horse, and 
then the lessening beats of the animal’s hoofs 
on the hardened ground. 

Then she heard Mrs. Darrell ascend the stairs 
to her own room, pausing.as she passed Myra’s 
door, as if with some purpose of knocking or 
speaking quickly relinquished. Then the occa- 
sional sound of voices from the servants’ hall 
ceased, and she could hear Joyce, the butler, 
making the round of the house and bolting and 
barring against burglars. Then all was still. 

Myra permitted a short interval to elapse for 
safety. Then she silently unlocked her door, 
crept stealthily downstairs and into the dining- 
room, where in a eellaret she could find both 
wine and biscuits. A glass of sherry hastily 
swallowed, and a of wine-biscuits 
caught up to eat as she walked would serve to 

ive her the needful strength for the midnight 


Cautiously then she unbarred the stout 
shutter, unclasped the French wimdow, and 
opening it, stepped out on to the lawn. Free 
alike from Stephen Piers and Caroline Darrell 


Myra closed the shuttersanf window so far 
as was practicable, and getting clear of the 
rant of the mansion, tapidly along the 

toad. At some where the trees 
imberlaced their leafless skeleton branches over- 
‘head, some sensation of depression and timidity 

But once under the ee 
with the of the free = air in her a 
Myva’s heart rose, despite posi- 
‘tion. Plans of the future she made none as she 

on. 

They could wait. Her heart was mainly 
filled with a sensation of sudden relief from an 
over-haunting fear, mingled with which crept 
in as the space between herself and Darrell 
Place grew greater and yet greater, the fear 
that the shock of her disappearance might per- 
chance be @ blow even to the father who seemed 
to have lost his love for her. 

Myra dropped the heavy fall which she had 
attached to her hat over her face before she 
entered the little station, although it was little 
likely that the clerk or porter would readily 
recognise her at that hour, and in her heavy 
waterproof ulster and coarse garden hat. But 
it was well to be careful. Ten minutes later 
Myra Darrell was whirled along at the rate of 
forty miles an hour to the big Babylon. 


‘When the porter at the station of Wenmere 
had opened the door of a first-class carriage for 
Myra, her first feeling as she sank back, fatigued 
by her rapid walk, was that of having reached 
at least a temporary place of security. She 
hardly realised whether the compartment was 
occupied or not, although she was somehow 
half-conscious. that some grumbling, semi-objur- 
gatory words ina masculine voice had struck 
upon her ears, to which, however, immediate 
silence had succeeded. 

For a few seconds Myra sat staring out 
blankly at the fast retiring lamps of the’station, 
visible round the curve made by the line, and 
then at the darkness spread over wood and 
field. 

A slight noise aroused her from her tramcelike 
reverie, and turning her gaze into the carriage 
Myra discovered that it had another occupant 
beside herself, a tall, broad-shouldered, frank- 
faced, tawny-monstached gentleman, who had 
just risen from his seat, nearly opposite to her, 
and had let down the farther window. 

The sight of a little speck of red light whizzing 
out into the darkness of spaceand the apprehen- 
sion that a certain odour of a choice Cabana 
bung upon the atmosphere of the carriage, 
showed Myra that the stranger had made a 
small sacrifice of his own pleasure for her sake, 
and, she thought, recallmg the articulate sounds 
which she had heard on entering, had probably, 


4j —free, but homeless! 
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Englishman-like, done so with an Englishman’s 
grumble. 

Myra would have assured the stranger, with 
a woman’s kindly duplicity, that the odour of 
tobacco, even in a close railway carriage, was 
not distasteful to her, but a sudden and ctrious 
shyness seemed to come over her, and she could 
not be the first to speak. 

Meanwhile the young man resumed his seat, 
and wrapping the thick travelling-rug he held 
comfortably around hin, closed his eyes in 
apparent cleep. Involuntarily Myra stole one 
or two swift timid glances at his face. It looked 
rather stern and thoughtful now the eyelids 
were closed, but altogether noble and manly in 
outline, in expression, and in the red bronze of 
its tint. Compared with the malignant visage 
with its doughy complexion and cruel serpent 
eyes of Stephen Piers, the countenance of this 
young man appeared heroic enough to recall 
those of the marble @emigods which sprang to 
life under the marvellous chisel of the Greek 
sculptor. 

Then the fugitive’s eyes again sought the 
black blank beyond the closed window. It 
seemed a fit type of her future. There was 
another pair of eyes which found far better and 
more’ agreeable employment. 

Verily, for a truthful and frank-hearted 
young fellow, thou playest the hypocrite sadly, 
Angus Oliphant—surely one of the last men 
whom one would suspect of the demure deceit 
of prolonged peeping at a pretty woman under 
halt closed lids which the aforesaid pretty 
‘woman believed to be sealed in sleep. 

Perhaps it struck young Oliphant as being a 
very barmless species of deceit ; more likely he 
troubled himself with no casuistry about the 
matter. It was better than sleeping, and 
decidedly more pleasant than a reverie concern- 
ing the smoke rings of a cigar. 

‘or Myra’s face struck the young man at first 
sightas being rarely beautiful, and it grew upon 
him with much gazing. Onee or twice during 


his furtive scrutiny it flashed across Angus Oii- | 


phant’s mind that he had mever so studied a 
‘woman’s face before. 
A curious sensation of half wonder at himself 


accompanied the former thought. Why hadn’t 
he? He had had chances in plenty of so doing, 
and, after all, a pretty countenance was worth 
nore than a passing glance, and the “ points ”’ 
of a girl’s face might become as interesting as 
—well, say those of a horse’s form. 

But presently his study of Myra’s countenance 
took a deeper scope, and became instinct with a 
higher feeling. He noticed now that even her 
beauty could mot conceal the palpable signs of 
fatigue and trouble. He could interpret the 
far-away look in the deep blue eyes gazing 
wearily out into the night as holding more of 
hea-t-pain than should have entered into so 
young a life. 

And although he felt by intuition that his 
fair travelling companion was a lady to the very 
core, he yet concluded she must be poor, for even 
to the dense masculine understanding the 
coarse garden hat the girl woredid not seem the 
most appropriate ‘head-dress for a first-class 
<arriage occupant. 

The bitter east wind and the keen frosty air 
of the winter night penetrated even into the 
comfortable carriage, and partly from cold, 
partly from the reaction from her previous ex- 
citement, he noted that more than one strong 
shiver shook Miss Darrell’s slender form. 
Therefore he affected to awake with sundry 
stretches of his long limbs and other ‘evident 
symptoms of natural arousing. . 

“It is very cold,” he remarked, ina dee 
rich voice, and ‘smiling pleasantly; “I am sure 
you must suffer from it. Permit me to offer 
you my rug; it will at least add a little to your 
comfort.” 

“Thank you very much,” responded Myra, 
timidly. ‘But I will not deprive you of —” 

“Oh, don’t think of that!” cried Angus, with 
a little affectation of brusquerie, adopted to 
gain her ——_ of the wrap. ‘Iam anold 
campaigner, I can assure you, and have often 
camped in the open by a bivouac fire.” 

He handed the rug to her, and with a shy ex- 








pression of thanks Myra accepted it. Angns 
had meant to follow this overture by a little 
Pleasant chat, but the girl’s woe-begone face 
took on such a startled expression, that, with 
innate delicacy, the young man perceived such 
a course would give her pain, and therefore 
again subsided into his own corner and his fur- 
tive watching of her until the accumulated 
fatigne of a long day’s travel overpowered him 
and Angus dropped off into real slumber, in 
which Myra’sface was almost as vividly present 
as it had been to his waking vision. 

The night hours passed on over the sleeper 
and the watcher. At last Angus Oliphant 
awoke with a start to find that in the dim light 
of a winter’s morning they were passing the 
long monotonous rows of dingy houses which 
marked a London suburb. Myra, perceiving 
that he was awake, returned the rug» with 
thanks. 

“Ttis an awkward time in the morning to 
enter London,” Mr. Oliphant remaried. “I 
should not be coming to the ‘stony-hearted’ 
old place at thig imhospitable hour except in a 
case of emergency ; but I have no choice.” 

Tf his desire was to entrap Myra into conver- 
sation or confidences he did not succeed, for 
the girl appeared as shy and reticent as she had 
done on the previous night. But apparently 
Oliphant had determined not to be so easily 
silenced. 

“ Thave run up,” he went on “ in consequence 
of a telegram about the governor. He has been 
ina weak state for some time, and my brother 
thought it best to let me know of a slight 
change for the worse. He assured me twice 
that it was but slight; but I dared not linger. 
No one on earth ever loved me as my father has 
done, and my place is by his side, whatever be 
other worldly ties.” 

There was a vibration of strong though 
subdued emotion in his voice that thrilled Myra 
strangely: it recalled her own parent afresh to 
her mind. Oh, how different was her errand 
from thatofthis man. She fleeing from a father, 
he hastening to one. 

“I can’t putin an appearance there at this 
unearthly hour, however,” went on Angus, in a 
brighter tone, “so I must drop into an early 
coffee-house where they know me and see about 
some breakfast.” 

Miss Darrell glanced at him hesitatingly. 

“Is it—is it a place to which a lady could 
go?” she queried. 

* Assuredly. It’s a well-known resort for 
farmers and their families from the eastern 
counties—half hotel, half coffee-house. If yon 
wish to have refreshment I will take you there.” 


«Tell him to drive to St. Paul’s, please.” 
And she stretched out her little hand to Angus 
and thanked him warmly, while a wan, passing 
smile, the first he had witnessed on her counte- 
nar.ce, brightened up her face into fresh beauty. 
Then as Oliphant closed the door, Myra again 
let fall her veil. 

Mr. Oliphant stepped back to give the driver 
his instructions. The latter individual was a 
young man whose face was nearly concealed by 
a handkerchief wrapped around his chin and 
jaws as a protection against the bitter wind, and 
who wore a “ pot” hat conspicuous alike for its 
glossiness and the “knowing” curl of its brim. 

When Angus had told him the girl’s destina- 
tion, and was seeking for the fare which he had 
to pay, haying a shrewd suspicion that his new 
acquaintance’s purse was not too well-filled, 
Cabby said, suddenly : 

“ Well, Angy, old man, you are the fellow to 
forget the chums of other days and no mistake.” 

Angus looked up at the semi-swathed face 
above him sharply. 

“By Jove,” he said, after an instant’s scrutiny, 
“ if itisn’t Frank Joynes, of Trinity. Confound 
it, man, what are you doing perched up there 
behind a cab?” 

« It’sa long story,” was the reply, “and there’s 
no, time for telling it now. You will remember 
I always used to make a book on every race 
while I was at the university. Well, when I 
left the alma mater I kept up the game, and in 
the end so much exercise on the turf wasn’t 
beneficial. So, with a few tenners remaining 
I bought this turnout, and now I’m simply Jack 
Bloggins, the natty eabby.” 

“Tm sorry for you, Frank, old man,” said 
Angus, in a tone of genuine emotion. 

«“ There’s no need to be, Oliphant. I’m jolly 
enough. But I should like one day to have a 
chat with you over old times. Do you stay in 
town ?” 

“Yes, for some time, You'll find meat home 
for the next week. Look round and we'll doa 
weed or two and some reminiscences.” 

*‘T’ll come,” replied the cabman, reaching 
down his hand for a hearty grip of Angus’s. 

Then, driving off smartly with a parting hail 
of “ Au revoir,” he left his old college friend 
standing thoughtfully on the kerb, musing upon 
the fact that he had, after all, allowed his fair 
travelling companion to escape without leaving 
him a clue, and upon the irony of fate which 
had transformed a promising college man into 
the driver of a hackney carriage. 

Upon Angus Oliphant’s arrival at his father’s 
house he found that the invalid’s health had 
taken a slight turn for the better. But Colonel 


The girl thanked him as the train drew up at | Oliphant was very anxious that his son should 


the long platform of the terminus. Angus 
Oliphant was not in the least surprised to learn 
that the little travelling-bag which Myra carried 
was hersole luggage. He had come to the con- 
clusion that there was some mystery about her, 
and endeavoured with gentlest tact to prevent 
any embarrassment on her part. 

His own portmanteau and other impedimenta 
were transferred to a cab, and soon he had the 
satisfaction of seeing that though his com- 
panion ate but little of the excellent breakfast 
set before them, yet the warmth and refresh- 
ment revived her wonderfully, and rendered her 
conspicuous loveliness still more striking. 

When the meal was over, Angus rose to calla 
hansom for himself, speculating the while as to 
whether he could venture upon any word which 
might lead to a continuance of the chance ac- 
quaintanceship so happily begun. As he went 
out the girl desired him to also procure a four- 
wheeler for her. 

There were no “crawlers” on the rank, and 
only a couple of hansoins. These Angus char- 
tered, and returning to the hotel explained the 
difficulty. He noticed that Myra had dropped 
the theavy fall over her face which she had not 
done during her journey in the train. 

He handed the girl into her vehicle, blaming 
himself meanwhile that he could not muster yp 
the courage to ask her to permit him to call 
on her, and inquired what destination he should 
tell the driver. There was a moment of painful 
hesitation on Myra’s part, then she said : 


remain with him for a while, nor was Angus at 
all unwilling to do so. 

Besides his deep love for the afflicted parent, 
the young man could not resist, even against his 
own reason, some curious conviction that he 
should again meet the companion of his 
night journey ; and the more prolonged his stay 
in London the greater his chance of doing so. 
There is little doubt that had he possessed the 
slightest clueto Myra’s retreat, Angus Oliphant 
would have somehow brought about a meeting, 
but such an address as “ St. Paul’s” obviously 
gave him no chance of success in any search. 

A week passed over when one day Angus’s eye 
fell accidentally—if anything in human life is 
really the result of accident—upon an advertise- 
ment which headed the “agony” column of the 
“Times,” and his heart gave a sudden wild 
bound of excitement. Thus it ran: 

** Misstng.—On the night of December 3rd a 
young lady left her home under some misappre- 
hension. She is about 18 years of age, rather 
above the middle height, with regular features, 
dark blue eyes, and light auburn hair. Wore 





when she left an olive serge dress, trimmed with 


| tawny satin, a lady’s rough ulster, and a coarse 


garden hat of brown plait. Probably carried a 


| small morocco leather travelling bag. Is sup- 


posed to have taken a night train from Wen- 
mere on the above date. If she should see this 
advertisement, M. D. is entreated to return to 
her heart-broken father and all shall be for- 
‘gotten. Anyone giving information respecting 
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the young lady shall be handsomely rewarded. 
Address, R. D., Post-office, Wenmere.” 

For a few moments Angus Oliphant gazed at 
the print in stupid amazement. Then he re-read 
the advertisement. Yes, there could be no doubt 
that the description applied to his travelling 
companion, and that the date corresponded to 
that of the nocturnal journey. Past question, it 
was she! 

How he blamed himéelf now that he had not 
“= or preserved some trace of the fugitive— 

or fugitive it was clear the girl must be. At 
some little family bickering—for some foolish 
pique, she had fled from the shelter of home, and, 
ignorant of the world and perilously beautiful, 
had risked—what ? 

Angus Oliphant could not face, even in 
thought, the dread possibilities of evil which 
might in the few past days have crowded raven- 
like around the unprotected girl. And the un- 
utterable fear which then filled his soul was a 
revelation to himself, for it told him with no 
doubtful voice'that he loved this stranger, loved 
her passionately and enduringly. 

When the young man grew more calm he sat 
down and wrote to R. D. His letter contained a 
‘plain, unvarnished tale,” giving full details of 
his meeting with the young lady whom he 
believed to be indicated in the advertisement, 
and ending with an expression of his sympathy 
with the advertisers. 

The next afternoon as Angus was having a 
solitary cigar in the smoke-room, and revolving 
for the thousandth time all sorts of impracticable 
plans for the discovery of the fair unknown, a 
servant brought in the card of a gentleman who 
desired to see him. Angus glanced at it with 
some sudden expectation. There were two lines 
on the pasteboard which ran: 


« ApmTrRAL RicHakp DARRELL, 
* Darrel Place, Wenmere.” 


Angus hastened down to the library. As he 
entered a tall man, with a clear cut aristocratic 
face and snowy white hair, arose hastily, and 
grasping young Oliphant’s extended hand, ejacu- 
lated, pitifully. 

“My daughter. For mercy’s sake, Mr. Oli- 
phant, tell me where my Myra is !” 

Angus’s face was an answer, and one to destroy 
all hope. 

“ AllI know was contained in my letter to 
you, Mr. Darrell,” was the slow response. 

“Do not say soP All?” 

“Yes. Would to Heaven that I had more to 
tell, some comfort to give you.” 

The grand old white head bowed down upon 
the broad breast. 

“TIT am rightly served,” murmured the 
admiral, “for my cruelty to my only child. 
But I have suffered—only One knows what I 
have endured since that night.” 

And tears trickled down the old man’s 
furrowed cheeks to the heavy moustache of 
snowy white. Angus was silent. What right 
had he to offer the consolations of a stranger to 
a grief like this ? 

“But why do I speak of my sufferings,” con- 
tinued the admiral ina broken voice. ‘They 
are only too well deserved, for the fault is mine 
and mine alone. That of which I should think 
is the suffering of my child, alone in this cruel 
town, young, friendless, poor.” 

“Can you suggest anything in which I can 
assist you? I feel an interest a 

“You are very kind,” said the admiral. “I 
can hardly thank you enough for what you 
have done. Dare I trespass farther on your 
good will ?” 

** Make no question of it. I will assist you in 
your search to the very utmost of my power and 
ability.” 

The old man expressed his thanks most 
warmly, but he, like Angus, was wholly without 
any feasible plan for pursuit of the wanderer. 
Again, at the admiral’s request, Oliphant narra- 
ted the incidents of the journey. 

The two men sat for some hours planning, 
conjecturing, hoping, but the ultimate result of 
their long consultation was that they could only 
place the matter in the hands of the detectiver, 








advertising freely meanwhile in the hope that 
either Myra herself or someone who had recog- 
nised her should chance to read one of the 
notices. 

The admiral left at length for his hotel, and 
Angus sat up far into the night revolving many 
impracticable schemes. He had undertaken to 
interview the best detectives on the morrow, to 
insert advertisements in every likely quarter, 
and to relieve the well-nigh distraught father of 
the task of looking after details, a duty for 
for which he was plainly incapable. 

Perhaps in this busy activity the young man 
hoped the horrible fears that haunted him in 
those quiet night hours might be at least for a 
time dispelled. Terrible mind pictures of Myra 
in peril and woe rose before Oliphant’s mind 
through that long night, of Myra environed by 
dangers, of Myra topeless and desparing, of 
Myre dead beneath the waters of the murky 
Thames, her lovely face, still and pale, looking 
starward with wide open eyes from the muddy 
depths. 

But there was plenty of work for him to do, 
and he threw himself into it with ardour. Tire- 
less were his efforts, unflagging his researches. 
But all was in vain. Day after day passed, and 
even week after week, and no slightest success 
crowned his efforts, or those of his em- 
ployés. 

It seemed as if Myra Darrell had absolutely 
disappeared from the living, breathing world of 
menand woman. Everyday Angus’s heart grew 
heavier and his duties more onerous, for as hope 
seemed to fail the aged admiral became mure 
and more despondent and self-condemnatory, 
and it was only to Oliphant that he could turn 
for anything of comfort and support. 

Angus was sitting alone, and sorrowful, one 
evening when a servant came in with a certain 
air of mystery. 

«« A—a person wishes to see you, sir.” 

The young man looked up with sudden in- 
terest. Perhaps it was one of the detectives 
whom he had employed. 

“ Who is it, Simpson ?” 

‘I don’t know, sir. A strange gentle—least- 
ways a person who says his name is Joynes. 
When I asked him for his card he laughed and 
gave me this.” 

The “this” was a cabman’s hiring ticket. 
Both the name and the sorry jest assured 
Angus that it was his quondam college friend. 
Oliphant could well have wished the visitor 
had chosen a happier time, for he himself felt 
so utterly unhinged and miserable that the 
companionship even for a short time of a reck- 
less vagabond like the ex-collegian could not be 
congenial to him. 

But for the sake of old times hospitality must 
be observed, and Angus proceeded to join his 
visitor. He found Frank awaiting him impa- 
tiently. The cabman was well-dressed for a 
man of his class, everything about him, from 
his tightly-fitting trousers and cut-away coat 
to the blue bird’s-eye handkerchief, with its 
silver horseshoe pin, having more or less of a 
sporting tinge, with which also his ruddy face, 
clean shaven chin and a pair of nea‘ “ mutton- 
chop” whiskers, were in thorough keeping. 

He scarcely waited for the cordial handshake 
with which Angus greeted him to be over be- 
fore he produced a week-old copy of the 
“Times,” and pointing to a certain advertise- 
ment, asked, excitedly : 

“ Did you put that in, Angus ?” 

It was the notice of Myra’s disappearance. 

“Yes, yes. Do you know anything of the 
young lady? For MHeaven’s sake speak 
quickly !” 

‘I’m sorry to say that I don’t know much— 
very little, indeed. Still, when a fellow read 
that advertisement out on the rank to-day—he 
borrowed the old paper from a public he uses 
to while the time away, and I can tell you it’s 
precious dull work waiting for a fare sometimes 
—a thought struck me. So as I knew the 
initials were yours, and the address that of your 
governor’s shanty, I thought I’d run round and 
tell you what little I know—don’t get excited— 
over a glass of sherry and a smoke.” 


ance to be aware that he would only tell the 

tale in the fashion that pleased himself, so 

stifling his impatience, he rang for the wine and 
ed his cigar-case over. 

“Of course, I remember the girl very well,” 
began Frank, when he had lighted his cigar. 
« And as I tooled the cab along I speculated a 
bit as to what your interest in her could be. 
Equally, of course, I could see that she was a 
lady, and it seemed rather a queer time in the 
morning to see a lady so young and—well 
pretty—about. But we so often drive puzzling 
fares that it doesn’t do to worry much about 
them, and I daresay I should not have thought 
any more about this girl after that morning but 
for her ring.” 

* Her ring !” put in Angus, inquiringly. 

“Yes. You remember poor Marmaduke 
Darrell, don’t you, who was drowned when tak- 
ing a header in the weeds not far from Sand- 
ford Lasher? One day when I was in his room 
he showed me a turquoise ring which he had 
been commissioned to purchase in London for a 
country cousin of his. It bore a peculiar heart- 
shaped shield set with turquoises. Ii was 
scarcely a lady’s ring to my mind, and I had 
never seen one of the kind before.” 

** Well ?” 

* Well, the lady whom I drove to St. Paul’s 
had that ring on her third finger. She had 
drawn one of her gloves off before she got out 
of the cab, and I could not be mistaken in the 
trinket.” 

“I have no doubt you were right, Frank. 
The lady was Miss Darrell—she for whom poor 
Marmaduke bought the ring. But I had hoped 
that you had more important news for me tnan 
this—that you had found some clue——” 

** And who says I haven’t? Not much of a 
one, mind. But there is more than what I have 
told you, and I fancy that it may be of the nature 
ofaclue. It is for you to judge that, and if 
needs be, act upon it.” 

“Go on; go on!” cried Oliphant, impa- 
tiently. 

But Frank evidently enjoyed telling his story, 
and was not to be hurried. Deliberately he 
tilted the white ash from the end of his cigar, 
and with equal deliberation carried the wine- 
glass to his lips. These preliminaries over he 
recommenced. 

“The day before yesterday I was con- 
foundedly hard up. Generally I do pretty well, 
for mine is a good turnout, and a tidy nag be- 
tween the shafts, and my fares are mostly sweil 
fellows—some of whom have known me wher I 
was one too. It was only by accident that you 
found me on a ‘night’ cab. Well, I’d been 
cleaned out at billiards and had to take my 
watch to my ‘uncle’s.’ That old chronometer 
—it’s the same one that I had at Trinity—has 
been awfully useful to me. It not only goes it- 
self but it keeps me going—twig thejoke? As 
I stood waiting for the pawnbroker I found that 
the party in the next compartment had a very 
soft and sweet voice—it was a woman’s voice, 
and was asking timidly for a loan larger than 
the man would give. I was so taken with her 
voice that I craned over my neck a bit tosee her 
but couldn’t.” 

« Frank, is there any need to give all these par- 

ticulars ?” 
“You let me tell my tale in my own fashion, 
Angus, lad,” laughed the cabman. “It’s bad 
manners to interrupt, as my sister’s governess 
used to tell me when I[ was a small boy. 

«««T can assure you they are real,’ faltered the 
girl, ‘and it cost twenty guineas.’ 

*«T can assure you they are false, my good 
woman,’ retorted the pert counter skipper. 
‘Good design, but paste and electro-plate. ‘en 
shillings—not a farthing more.’ 

“The woman murmured some words inaudible 
to me, and having received the half sovereign, 
left the place. As the fellow came towards me 
I saw that he held a ring which I recognised 
instantly. 

««*T know that ring,’ said I. 

«* Do you ?” he replied, sneeringly. 

«Yes, and it is worth all the ladv said that it 
was.” 





Angus knew quite enough of his old acqnaint- 
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«<The lady, my man? Whoare you talking | 


about ?” 

« «The lady who brought the ring.’ 

««?Twasn’t no lady. “T'was a sly-looking imp 
of a boy, who hid his face with his collar. I 
suspect he stole it.’ 

«I dashed to the door, and by the Jamplight 


saw aslender figure in male attire just disap- | 


“ You say that he is ill—do you know why he 
left under such circumstances?” 
The woman hesitated, her face betrayed 
| considerable agitation, and she drew back astep 
or two into the passage. Angus followed her 
in, and the admiral, trembling in excitement, 
| leaned against the door for support. 
“TI ask you, do you know why he left?” 


pearing round a distant corner. I returned and | repeated Oliphant, in a raised tone. 


completed my own little arrangement, specula- 
ting much what could induce your lady friend— 
for I can swear that the voice was hers—to 
masquerade in that fashion. When my pal read 
that advertisement, some light broke on me. 
Oho, I said, a mystery in the case then, a run- 
away ward, and all that sort of thing. Well, I'll 
go and look up Angus Oliphant. I have done 
so, and that’s my story.” 

The expression of many conflicting emotions 
had passed over thelistener’s face during Frank’s 
recital—hope, fear, pity, annoyance, ending with 
something like despair. 

“Poor darling!’ he murmured; “to what 
straits is she not reduced in her extremities ?” 

Then aloud: 

“You have done me a great service, Frank. 
You are the first who has brought us a word of 
intelligence, and Admiral Darrell will not be 
slow to reward you.” 

“Tush! I want no reward for sucha trifle. I 
hope it will be of use to you.” 

“TI fear not. You spoke of aclue, but you 
appear to have none.” ‘ 

“‘T said ‘ perhaps there was.’ It all depends 
upon whether Miss Darrell gave a true or false 
address. It would have been useless for me to 
push inquiry, for they would not have given the 
address toa man like me. But to the lady’s 
father—or, better still, a detective officer—they 
might do so.” 

“Thanks, Frank ; you give me comfort. We 
will follow your suggestion.” 

Early the next day Angus, the admiral—who 
caught eagerly at the gleam of hope—and a 
detective made their way to the pawnbroker’s 
shop mentioned by Frank Joynes. It was in 
Pimlico. The principal of the establishment 
placed no difficulties in their way. First he 
showed them the ring—which the old man wept 
over and kissed as having so lately been in his 
daughter’s hands—then he furnished them with 
the address which Myra had given, which was 
in a small street in the vicinity. The little 
party lost no time in proceeding to the spot 
indicated. The neighbourhood was respectable, 
but it was evidently a respectable poverty. As 
the detective gave a resounding knock he re- 
marked : 

“I suppose you leave me to put all inquiries 
and so on, gentlemen ?” 

Angus looked at the admiral quickly; although 
he had told the old man that probably Myra had 
assumed male attire, he had not thought it 
necessary to confide that part of her escapade 
to the detective, nor had it transpired during 
their recent researches. Oliphant. interpreted 
aright the look of intelligence which the old 
admiral flashed across to him. 

«Thanks, I think I can manage here, Raines. 
It’s all straightforward question and answer. 
And now I think of it this is a corner house and 
has a side door in the next street. I wish you 
would step round and keep your eye on that.” 

Just as Angus effected this diversion the door 
opened and the landlady appeared. 

“Is Mr. Byles at home?” queried the young 
man, using the name which Myra had appa- 
rently adopted. 

The woman glanced at him keenly, then at his 
companion. 

** You are friends of his, sir ?”’ she queried in 
place of replying. 

Yes. Is he within ?” 

“No, sir. Oh, why did you not come sooner ?” 
aud the woman gave an hysterical sob. 

“What do you mean ?” cried Angus, in sudden 
terror. “Is—he ill?” 

“Yes, poor boy. Iamafraidhe is! But he’s 
left here, sir, left this morning.” 

“‘ Left! Where has he gone ?” 

“T don’t kaow.” 


** Who the deuce are you, coming here like an 
| inquisitor?” demanded a harsh voice from the 
| back of the passage; anda stout, vulgar-look- 
ing man in his shirt sleeves staggered forward. 
** So yer wants to know why that young swindler 
left ? Well, I’ll tell ye. ’Cos he couldn’t pay his 
way; ’cos he owed a week’s rent and hadn’t got 
a rap, and I worn’t agoin’ to have him die 
here, and——” 

White to the very lips with passion, and 
regardless of consequences Angus Oliphant 
advanced towards the insolent speaker with the 
intention of striking him to the ground, when a 
heavy fall behind him arrested his attention, 
and turning he saw the admiral lying insensible 
on the steps. 

« Raines!” cried Angus, loudly, and sprang to 
the old man’s side. 

* * 7 * * 


Meanwhile we must return to Myra Darrell 
upon her parting with Angus Oliphant. Her 
misery of spirit during the long train journey 
had been great. After the first excitement of 
action which her flight necessitated came a de- 
pression alike of body and mind, almost 
amounting to prostration. 

And though the girl’s resolution to continue 
her course remained unchanged, yet the thought 
of how this blow might affect her father began 
to haunt her. She put it from her by a strong 
effort. Surely, she told herself, he had not of 
late loved her, or why should his conduct have 
been so harsh and cruel? Yet, again and again 
an indefinite fear of the consequences of her 
deed crept back into the girl’s mind and would 
not be banished. 

Arrived in London the necessity of action 
aroused Myra in part from her depression. She 
was so impressed by the frank and kindly 
manner of Angus Oliphant towards her, that 
more than once came the desire to confide, in 
part, at least, to him and seek his counsel and 
advice. 

For Myra felt herself utterly unfortified either 
by character or training for the struggle with 
this new strange world into which she was about 
to plunge herself. How was she—a timid, 
simple child, fresh from the home circle—to en- 
counter the rebuffs and hardships to which Myra 
foresaw that she would be exposed ; and how to 
escape the search which she believed her father 
would institute immediately her flight became 
known. These questions must be faced, and the 
latter especially required an immediate solution. 

There was yet another, which, in her inexpe- 
rience, troubled Myra least—how was she to live ? 
This matter she had, at least,-settled to her 
own satisfaction. She was a more than respect- 
able painter in water-colours. Often had she 
seen exposed for sale in the windows of the Lon- 
don picture-dealers sketches much inferior to 
many of her own which adorned the walls of 
Darrell Place. 

As the cab rattled along the girl began to 
formulate her plans. Her first desire was to 
avoid any chance of discovery by her father, 
whom she believed to have both the power and 
will in such a case toreclaim her by force. While 
pondering this matter her eye fell upon a very 
youthful sailor in full man-o’-war rig walking 
along the pavement with the careless swing of 
his craft. 

The extremely juvenile appearance of the sea- 
man recalled to Myra’s mind stories which she 
had read of women who had personated the 
sterner sex, and followed the fortunes of the sea 
for years. 

She hailed the new idea of concealment with 
gladness. At home when she had masqueraded 
in the medieval male costume of page or courtier 
in private theatricals or acting charades all had 





agreed in complimenting her on the excellence 


of her make-up and bearing. Surely it would 
not be immodest or unwomanly if she now 
adopted a modern garb of the same character in 
order to render the battle of life easier for her, 
and safety from her father and Stephen Piers 
more certain. 

She alighted in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
was a little discomfitted to discover that her late 
travelling companion had settled with her driver ; 
but, later on, she decided that as her finances 
were scanty the former had done her a very real 
kindness which she need not scruple to accept at 
his hands under her peculiar circumstances. 
Myra had now settled her plan, one which she 
thought would throw any pursuer off the 
trail, 

She knew a little of western and south-western 
London, and thither she made her way. Engag- 
ing a bed at a respectable hotel for the night, the 
girl sallied forth againand purchased at a cheap 
clothier’s a complete suit of clothes, linen, hat, 
&c., for a young man of about her own height, 
also needles, thread, scissors, &e. 

Directing them to be packed’and that she 
would cali for them, Myra passed the remainder 
of the day in a round of tne picture shop win- 
dows, to estimate, if possible, her chances of 
success. She thought they were good, being 
fully aware that she could surpass many of the 
water-colour drawings which she saw priced at 
very respectable sums. 

Several times during the day Myra was con- 
scious of a singular feeling of lassitude and dis- 
comfort altogether unknown to her before. It 
was nothing, she told herself —depression of 
spirits, bodily weariness, or the influence of the 
heavier London atmosphere, so unlike the sharp 
buoyant air of Wenmere. But, reason as she 
might, the girl could not shake off the unplea- 
sant sensation. 

That night but little sleep visited the girl’s 
weary eyes. No sooner was she locked in her 
bedroom than she took out her new purchases 
What a strange experience was the fitting them 
on. As Myra caught a glance of her face in the 
small mirror upon the toilette table; she beheld 
it covered with burning blushes. 

Ah, this was something very different tc 
dressing up at home as a page, say of the days 
of Louis Quatorze. That was merely playing a 
part, and everybody present knew. the fact. 
But this was the first great step in a life of 
deception. 

+ Would she henceforth for ever have to 
live such a life? Could she dare thus to risk 
putting herself voluntarily outside the pale of 
all she lovedand revered? Yes. There was no 
choice for her. Anything, death itself, before a 
life-union with a man whose glance was torture 
to her and whose caress pollution. 

The garments needed little alteration, and 
that Myra was needlewoman enough to make. 
A more difficult task was before her. The girl 
let down her grand profusion of sunny locks, 
and seating herself before the little looking-glass 
commenced to shear them off to what she con- 
sidered masculine brevity. It was an extremely 
awkward business, as Myra found, and occupied 
her for a long time. 

At length the task was satisfactorily accom- 
plished and the girl then proceeded to gather up 
and burn the heap of brown-gold hair which lay 
upon the floor. Some curious instinct led her to 
suddenly hold back one long tress from the 
flames, and wrapping it in paper, place it in her 
bosom. 

One day, perhaps, papa may care to have 
it,” she told herself. 

Next morning, before anyone save the hotel 
porter was stirring, the girl, attired in her new 
garb, and carrying her feminine belongings 
wrapped up in a parcel, left the hotel. That 
day she took a small furnished room in a quiet 
little street and paid a week’s rent in lieu of 
giving a reference and purchased Bristol board, 
colours and camel’s hair pencils. 

All this day too the same feeling of dull 
oppression hung over her. She fought against 
it bravely, saying that a good night’s rest would 
restore her, but none the less it brought some- 
thing like a vague dread 








But avery real fear came from the fact, which 
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Myra discovered on looking at her purse before | 
retiring to rest, namely, that her purchases had | 
exhausted her finances, with the exception of a | 
few shillings. This was rather a startling dis- 
covery. 

That night Myra’s anticipations. of a sound 
slumber which should “ravel up the sleeve of 
care,” and make her strong for her world fight, 
were not realised. The girl could not sleep, 
save in fitful disturbed snatches. Her head was 
hot, her hands clammy, her tongue parched. 
Were these the effects of fatigue? Deci- 
dedly she had never experienced such sensations 
before. 

The physical inconvenience did not fail to 
react upon the girl’s mind also. Hope appeared 
to flee her pillow during those long night 
watches, and accusing conscience taunted her 
as perhaps the murderer of her parent. How 
joyfully she greeted the pale light of the late 
winter’s morn. 

She set about her work in earnest, although 
she found her hand curiously unsteady and her 
imagination not so alert as of old. When the 
picture was completed Myra was by no means 
satisfied with it, she had done far better than 
that. The second was moresatisfactory. Still to 
the girl it appeared that her hand had lost some- 
what of its wonted cunning. On the fourth day 
of her sojourn at her new home, having com- 
pleted several drawings, Myra placed them in a 
portfolio which she had procured and started 
off upon a round of calls on shops likely to pur- 
chase them. 

Poor girl, she: had much to learn! She was 
received in widely different manners. Some 
dealers were polite, some churlish. There were 
those who would not purchase of a stranger, and 
those who had no seruple on that score. Buton 
two points all agreed, that never had the 
market for such wares been so. overstocked and 
never had their value been so low. 

The prices offered to Myra did not much more 
than cover the cost of materials. Yet the girl 
struggled on bravely. It did not take much to 
barely live, she thought, and had her health 
sustained her spirit the purpose of independence 
would have been achieved, perhaps, im the end. 
But it was not to be. 

Day by day her weakness increased, and scon 
heronly means of purchasing bread and paying 
for her humble home. lay in obtaining advances 
on her clothes and trinkets. The landlady of 
thie house was kind to the sickly youth, as she 
supposed Myra to be; but her husband, a man 
of grasping character and brutal demeanour, 
was dreaded by the lodgers. 

* * * 7 * 


When Angus Oliphant flew to the assistance 
of Admiral Darrell, and raised the old man 
from the ground, the deathly pallor of the 
veteran’s face, and the rigidity of his form, 
awakened in the youth’s mind a terrible fear 
that Myra’s father had succumbed to the shock 
of the evil tidings which he had just heard. 

Raines, more experienced, reassured Angus. 
He burst open the old man’s vest, and placing 
his hand upon the admiral’s breast proclaimed 
that the heart still beat. The insolent ruffian 
who had blurted out the ominous news which 
had done the mischief disappeared from the 
scene, but his wife came forward with a vessel 
ef water in her trembling hand and proffered 
her good offices. 

They laved the rugged brow, and forced a 
little brandy between the pale lips, and had 
soon the satisfaction of perceiving signs of re- 
turning animation. Then Raines procured a 
cab, and the half-conscious man was taken to 
Colonel Oliphant’s house and tenderly cared 
for. He lay for hours with closed eyes, mur- 
muring. piteously: 

“ My child—my Myra, I have slain her. Oh, 
wretched father !” 

And for hours, too, Angus watched beside 
him, with the loving care of a son, his own heart 
racked with fearful apprehensions. But as 
morning waned to afternoon he could bear this 
enforced inaction no longer. He felt that 


should he continue to sit there, a prey to 





agonised terrors, he should go mad. 


So, leaving the old man to Miss Oliphant’s 
kindly tendance, Angus started Pimlico-ward 
with some wild hope of finding Myra possess- 
ing his brain. 

A favourite and intelligent colley dog of his 
father’s, who was a prime favourite of the 
young ‘man, mutely solicited permission to 
accompany Angus as he took his hat from the 
stand in the hall. He did not repulse the 
animal, who taking his silence for a tacit con- 
sent, followed gravely down the steps and along 
the streets as if sebered by his young master’s 
mood. 

What miles those twain, the man and the 
dog, tramped through the half-melted snow and 
grimy slush of those Pimlico streets that after- 
noon. At last, about a quarter of an hour be- 
fore the time of closing, Angus found himself 
opposite the entrance to St. James’s Park. It 
suddenly occurred to him that he would call 
upon Raines, the detective, who lived in Pariia- 
ment Street, and that he would cross the park 
as the shortest way. 

The enclosure was empty, and the almost un- 
trodden snow lay pure and white,. its surface 
receiving momentarily fresh additions from a 
fall of heavy flakes which had been descend- 
ing for the past hour. In the street Sancho had 
had kept well at heel, but here in the open he 
ventured to precede his master; his manner was 
demure and thoughtful, and he made none of 
those wild rushes into the snow in which the 
animal often delights. 

The calm of his manner was broken with 
startling suddenness. He bounded off far to 
the right, and halting suddenly, threw his 
tawny muzzle skyward and. howled piteously. 

Despite Angus’s preoccupation of mind he 
could not choose but notice the-act, whick, how- 
ever, he attributed to eaprice,and called Sancho 
sharply tohim. The animal refused to, budge 
from the spot where he stood, but gave vent to 
another longer and more lugubrious howl, 
Actuated by, some sudden impulse, Oliphant 
walked quickly to the place. 

The dog was standing beside what appeared 
to be a little long hillock of snow. As he saw 
the young man approach he began to scratch at 
it frantically, sending a shower of white particles 
to the right. and left, and exposing some dark 
surface beneath. 

Thoroughly aroused now Angus sprang to: his. 
side, The object was a prostrate human. form 
lying by one of the seats, and, covered with a 
light coating of snow. With a strange sinking 


of the heart Angus dropped on his knee and 


raised the head. 

Closed eyelids, drawn mouth, pinched features,, 
hue wan as the snow around, but—Myra 
Darrell ! 

That face—living or dead—he could ‘never for- 
get. Was she living, or had her spirit fled? As 
he raised the still figure the first stroke of the 
hour for closing the park rang out from the 
Houses of Parliament. 

There was not a moment; to lose. Angus lifted 
the light form as if it had been a feather, and 
plunged madly forward. _When he had cleared 
the park, he glanced around anxiously for the 
coloured lamp of.a surgery. One was at hand. 
With another impetuous rush he gained t, and 
the next moment had consigned his precious 
burden to the care of the doctor. 

For a long time the efforts of science to resus- 
citate the wanderer were futile. Myra Darrell 
had reached the border of the spirit realm more 
nearly than had her sire afew hours earlier that 
day. 

But youth asserted itself, and by slow degrees 
life was wooed back once again, and when at 
length the white lips arose from over the deep 
blue eyes, Myra saw, through a dim haze, the 
faee of her human preserver bending in lovin 
anxiety over her, and, in the access of a ts 
calm and sense of safety, closed them again on 





place not many months later. Mrs; Darrell re- 
fused to honour the ceremony with her presence, 
but both Myra and Angus bore her absence with 
great*fortitude. 

Angus however insisted that Frank Joynes 
should be his “best: man,” and that worthy 
managed to put off his horsiness for the day. 

Had Myra had her will she would have imi- 
tated our ancestors who took their dogs to 
chureh with them, and insisted upom Sancho 
forming one of the bridal party, but she had to 
yield to conventionality on that point. 

W. JI. BE, C. 








VIOLA HARCOURT. 
(Continued from page 57.), 


«This intrusion on'our privacy is unwarrant- 
able!’ cried Sandford, “and I have a goed 
mind to kick you out, sir!” 

« Better not!” exclaimed the intruder. “ Vio- 
lence is always objectionable. Excuse the card. 
I haven’t one with me. I am a lawyer; name 
of Snap ; address, the Fields, Lincoln’s Inn. I 
come on behalf of Lord Tarlington.” 

“TI wish you had come at a less objectionable 
time, because we can’t talk now.” 

“ No time like the present,” said Mr. Snap. 
“The whole thing lies in a nutshell. What we 
want is possession. If you go out at once we 
will refrain from taking legal proceedings. If 
you want to fight, I have warrants for the ap- 
prehension of all four of you on a charge of 
conspiracy. Don’t get in a passion, my dear 
sir. Keep cool; be calm; consider the situa- 
tion.” 

‘* But the whole thing: is a piece of monstrous 
injustice,”’ replied Sandford, “ and as the friend 
of Miss Harcourt Sutton, now Mrs. Conyers, I 
must protest,” 

““No use, I assure you, mo use at all. We 
have the confession signed’ in the presence of 
Mr: Smyley—highly respectable man Smyley. 
No going against. him, you know. Now what 
are you going to do ?” 

Sandford felt inclined to take him by the 
neck and throw him out of the window, but 
Viola seeing his anger in his eyes rose from the 
table and her hand gently on his arm. 

“We will go,” she said, quietly. 

“Then you give up everything without a 
struggle,” answered Sandford. 

«Tt is Herbert’s wish and mine too.” 

« All right; there is an end-of it.” 

Sandford put his hands in his pockets and 


‘glared at Mr. Snap, who fixed his eyes upom 


the good things displayed on the table. 

«Travelling makes one hungry,” he remarked. 
“Nice spread. Looks good. Very sensible 
young lady that. I'll make myself at home. 
Don’t trouble to carve forme. What is this > 
Turkey, lobster salad. Humph! ‘Turkey first 
and salad afterwards. Don’t mind me. Goon 
with your amusement. I’m notin a hurry for 
the keys.” 

Saying this Mr. Snap drew a chair up to the 
table and began to make a hearty meal, and 
while he was thus engaged Viola led Herbert 
from the room, Sandford following with Lucy. 

« Humph!” said the lawyer. “ Stupid people. 
Spoilt their appetite, I suppose. No matter. 
Capital wine this. Know how to live,” 

And he went on with his lunch as perfectly 
unconeerned as if he had been bidden to the 
banquet. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
IN DISTRESS. 


Tue blow which had fallen upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Conyers was none the less severe because it was 
expected. They knew that it would not be long 


glad tears, to send up from the depths of her | before Lord Tarlington would take those steps 
soula prayer of thanksgiving to the merciful | which the confession enabled him to. Yet it 
Heaven that had succoured her in her dire was hard to give up all the luxury to whieh they 


necessity. 


had been used. Viola did not feel so much for 


Both Admiral Darrell and Colonel Oliphant | herself as she did for Herbert, and oll his regret 
were present af a certain wedding which took | was for her. 
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Lucy and Viola,,woman-like, mingled their 
tears together, while Sandford Newton endea~ 
voured to comfort and inspire them with 
courage. He argued that.a crime, such as 
Madam Menzies and Miss Agnew had practised, 
must be exposed in time, and that his lordship 
would not long enjoy Tarlington Chase. 

He meant to.devote all his time and energy to 
discovering the two women from whose fears he 
hoped to be able towring an acknowledgment of 
the great wrong they had done to an innocent 
girl, who was the victim of their cunning and 
cruelty. 

Cheering as this view of the ease was, it did 
not raise either Herbert’s or Viola’s spirits, for 
even if his detective skill was successful, a long 
time would necessarily have to. elapse before he 
unravelled the tangled skein. 

Poverty, hopeless and crushing, satred them 
in the face, for they had mo money and no pros- 
pect of getting any, while they were absolutely 
destitute of any place to go to. Only the day 
before Viola had, acting on Sandford’s advice, 
sent a cheque tothe bank which the manager 
refused to cash, as Lord Tarlington had laid an 
embargo on her deposit. account. 

It was clear that.Mr. Snap would only allow 
them to take away ordinary articles of wearing 
apparel, and that everything of value would 
have to be left behind. Sandford, too, was very 
much crippled in his resources and could not 
render them any peeuniary assistance, so that 
the outlook was as black as it could be. 

When Mr. Snap had finished his lunch, he 
rang the bell, ordered up the servants and told 
them in a brief speech what had happened and 
that he had taken formal possession of the Hall 
in the name of its rightful owner, Lord Tar- 
lington. 

is news caused the utmost. consternation 
among the domestics, but when they heard 
further that they would not be discharged they 
did not seem to care so much, though general 
sympathy was expressed for Viola, who had been 
a kind and considerate mistress. 

There was one among them who had received 
several favours at Viola’s bands. He was a 
gamekeeper, named Wyman, living in.a small 
cottage on the confines of the estate. During a 
walk Viola had come across his home and rested 
there. : 

Everything was very neat and comfortable, 
but, to her surprise, Mrs, Wyman and her 
daughter, a girl of fifteen, were in tears. She 
was soon informed of the cause. Wyman had 
become security to the amount of thirty pounds 
for a friend. Neither of them could pay the 
money, and the: brokers were coming that day 
to b eak up the home and takeall the furniture, 
whi -h they had been years in accumulating. 

Without a moment’s, hesitation, Viola, in the 
generosity of her heart, paid the money and 
made the Wymans her friends for life. She 
had forgotten all about it. Not so the honest 
gamekeeper, who happened to be in the ser- 
vants’ hall when the intelligence of Mr. Snap’s 
arrival and errand was made known. 

Wyman was very indignant when he heard 
the story. He declared that he did not believe 
a word of it, and that it was a base plot got up 
toruin his younglady. His gratitude made him 
bold. 

Taking his hat in his hand he went upstairs 
to the drawing-room where Viola, Herbert, and 
Luey were sitting, resembling pictures of de- 
spair. Sandford had gone to confer with Mr. 
Snap and ask him if he would make any present 
or allowance to Viola if she gave immediate pos- 
session, of course always under protest, so as 
not to create any prejudice or bar to future 
legal. proceedings. Wyman knocked at the 
door and was told tocome in. He was a fine- 
looking, well-made man of forty, with a fine 
open expression of countenance. 

“I ask your pardon, miss,” he exclaimed, 
“ for intruding on you atsuch a time, but I hear 
you are in trouble and have to quit the Hall.” 

“That is so, Wyman, I am sorry to say,” re- 

lied Viola. “ But we must be brave and try to 

ce our misfortune, I have powerful enemies, 
and for the time they have triumphed.” 
** You'll have the prayers of me and mine,” 








continued Wyman; “ that however is not what 
I came to say. If so be that you would like to 
come and lodge at eur house, we have a room at 
your disposal. My place is small, but humble, 
yet it isclean and you'll have a hearty welcome. 
I shan’t forget the one that saved our home, 
nor my missis either. It shan’t cost you a 
penny, that I’ll answer for, and perhaps it isn’t 
convenient for you to go up to a big city like 
Lunnon all in a hurry.” 

Viola’s eyes filled with tears at this proof of 
the man’s good nature. The offer was peeuliarly 
acceptable at the time, and she could see Her- 
bert breathe a sigh -f relief, as if one great diffi- 
culty was taken off his mind. While she was 
hesitating as to what answer sheshould make, 
Sandford re-entered the room looking flushed 
and angry. 

“Well,” exclaimed Viola, “how did you sue- 
ceed with the represemtative of the law? Did 
the consumption of our lamch render him more 
amiable or civilised ?” - 

“ Not in the least,” answered Samdford New- 
ton. “I newer saw'smcin a fellow; he has no 
more heart tham a stome. He won't give you a 
penny, amd he says: if we don’t clear out with 
bag and baggage directly he’ll get the sheriff's 
officers amd make us ga What ‘to do I don’t 
know, for I have only enough until I go 
to my office to take Lacey and myself up to 
town.” 

“ Thanks to this good mam,” saith Viola, with 
a smile, “ the Gordiam knot has been cut and we 
are released from our diffieulty.’” 

“How ejaculated Sandford, im astonish- 
ment. 

** He hasoffered Herbert and myself food and 
shelter im his cottage until the storm blows over. 
Iam an adeptat dressmaking, as you know, and 
in a day or two [ will go back to myeld trade. I 
know I can get work im the town where [ used 
to buy thi I will take # home and talk to 
my hus while 1am engaged.” 

Herbert raised his sightless eyes as if he wished 
to gaze upon his dutiful amd noble wife who 
cheerfully made such smerifices for hins. 

** Excellent,” exied Sandford. “There might 
be a worse way out of the trouble than that. 
It extricates us frem our dilemma, and I, for 
one, tender my thanks to the gemtlemam” 

“Tm no gentleman, sir,’ pint Wyman, 
laughing, “and don’t profess te 
gamekeeper on the estate. The lady did me a 
kindness once, which I shall never forget, and I 
want to return it.” 

“Ah! Isee. Very right and proper, indeed. 
‘Throw your bread upon the waters and it shall 
return to. youafter mamy days.’ It's.the case of 
the mouse’ gnawing the net in which the lion 
was caught. Now all is, plain sailing. . lL only 
wish I might throw that. lawyer Snap out of 
the window. Ishould go away quite happy 
then.” 

*No violence, Sandford,” exclaimed. Viola. 
«Remember what you promised me.” 

** Don’t be afraid, ’m calm now. Get your 
things together, ladies; we are allowed to have 
the carriage to take us where we want to 
go.” 
Wyman made a bow. 

“Tl hasten home,” he said, “and prepare for 
your coming, and that of your good husband, 
Mrs. Conyers. It’s rather a sad wedding~-day for 
you, but we'll hope that the clouds will break 
soon and the sunshine out again.” 

They thanked him for his kind sentiment, and 
when he was. gone the ladies packed up their 
things, the boxes. being taken to the carriage. 
Mr. Snap had the good sense—not to say the 
decency—to stay in the drawing-room, as his 
presence at such a time would have been offen- 
sive and insulting. 

It is trne that he was only the agent of 
another, but there are things that make a man 
ashamed of himself, and if Mr. Snap bad any 
shame in his composition, which is extremely 
doubtful, he must have felt it at that mo- 
ment. 

The servants had all collected in the hall; 
several of the women held their aprons to their 
eyes, and the housemaid cried outright, while 
Viola’s maid sobbed audibly. 
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Sandford Newton and Lucey went first, the 
footman holding the door open as respectfully 
as if Viola was still his mistress. Then came 
Viola with Herbert leaning on her arm, looking 
handsome and every inch a gentleman, only 
betraying his calamity by the hesitating way in 
which he stepped. As they neared the front 
door the butler stepped forward and said : 

“Tf you please, ma’am, the other servants 
wish me to remark, and I join in myseif, that 
we're very sorry indeed you’re going, for we 
never want to have a better mistress, and-we 
wish you and Mr. Conyers every happiness.” 

This little speech touched Viola very much. 
It was some slight consolation to her in the hour 
of her affliction to know that these simple 
people like her, and etted that she was com- 
pelled to leave the which she had for some 
time considered her own. 

“Thank you,” she answered, im her sweet, 
low voice. “TI have nothing to give you but my 
thanks, and believe me those come from ny 
heart. Maybe I shall not always be poor. [ 
am the victim of a wicked plot; all may come 
clear some day. I. will say no more at present, 
except to wish you ; and I simeerely 
trust that when I come baek here, with my 
character unstained, I shall meet you all once 
more. Farewell.” 

The butler raised her hand,and as they de- 
seended thesteps Viola and Herbert weregreeted 
with three ringing cheers, amidst which they 


| got into the carriage ; but the females hud de- 


termined that they should not go away without 
the customary ovatiom, so they drove off in a 
shower of rice and old slippers, wikiela is sup- 
posed to bring good luck to a eed 
eouple. Mr. Snap heard the moiseamd came out 
looking angry. 

« What’s the meaning of thisdisturbance ?” he 
cried. ‘Go below allof yomor Pll report your 
conduct. to Lord Tarlingtom I’m the master 
herenow.” 

The servamts dispersed murmuring among 
themselves; and) meanwhile the carriage drove 
to Wyman’s cottage; where tle parlours, consist- 
ingot asitting amd bedroom, were being specially 
prepared for their new tenants, everything being 
nearly completed as they arrived. 

Mr. and Newton wished them adieu here. 
Sandford ised that Ihe: would do all that he 
could for Viols, amd said he would write fre- 
quently. The _—— was an affecting one. 
Lucy regretted leaving her old friend, but it 
had to be done, and when the wedded pair 
alighted the carriage proceeded on its way to 
the railway station. 

Mrs. Wyman and her daughter received the 
new-comers with respeet, and ushered them into 
the cosy parlour, saying that supper would be 
ready in an hour, and that if they required any- 
thing they were to ring a handbell which stood 
on the table. 

When Viola. was alone with Herbert she felt. 
inclined to cry, the change in her condition and 
prospects had been so very sudden, but fearing 
she would depress Herbert, she refrained from 
indulging in grief. 

Do you think. you will be comfortable here, 
my own?” Herbert asked. “I -cannot see if 
the surroundings are all that you could 
wish.” 

“Why, of course. Is not this the realisation 
of every romantic girl’s wish? Love in a cottage, 
dearest, is charming, and I am sure I do not 
regret the loss of the Hall a bit, if you don’t.” 

“But I am so helpless, love, and shall be such 
a drag upon you.” 

“Do not say that. Iaccepted you for better 
or worse until death do us part, and you will 
never hear me utter one sigh of regret. Iam 
the happiest little woman im the world to- 
day.” ‘ 
rf I believe it, Vi. Heaven bless you for say- 
ing it. I, too, feel happy. Sit near me. 
should like to hold: your hand in mine.” 

She took a seat by his side, and secure in 
each other’s affection, they realised their hap- 
piness fully. Lord Tarlington could take away 
rank, money, houses, land, but he could not roo 
them of their mutual love. 

(To be Continued.) 
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AN UNROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 
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“ Aut alone ?” : 

“Yes. Mamma has a headache.” 

“And so has Annie. Shall we condole with 
each other ?” 

Colonel Selden seated himself facing Maggie 
Stuart withoutmoreado. The breakfast parlour 
was furnished with small tables, of which the 
Seldens, husband and wife, occupied one, and 
the Stuarts, mother and daughter, occupied 
another. Maggie herself was as fresh and bonny 
as every woman ought to be when presiding at 
a breakfast-table. She wore a white flannel 
dress; her brown hair was plaited low in her 
neck, and filleted with narrow blue ribbon across 
the top of her head. Colonel Selden had a 
sentimental masculine weakness for white and 
light blue. She hence pleased his eye. 

“ Annie a headache? Iam sorry for that?” 

*‘Soam I. But when hasn’t Annie a head- 
ache? Good health is the exception, not the 
rule, with her. I make a wretched nurse.” 

“I am a born nurse; you are a heartless 
egotist,” laughed Maggie, shaking her pretty 
head at him. 

“That's right. Call me names as much as 
you please if you only will give me a cup of 
coffee. What nice flowers,” hewenton. ‘“ Who 
gave them to you? Can’t you spare me just one 
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rosebud for my buttonhole, to console me for 
not being a fascinating young lady ?”’ 

Maggie gave it to him. 

“ Aren’t you going to eat your own break- 
fast ?”” 

“Tam notsure. I must get mamma’s ready 
first. Here comes her toast.” 

She proceeded to butter the toast and to 
arrange the tea and toast on the tray, which 
was forthwith despatched to Mrs. Stuart’s 
room. Meanwhile her breakfast was cold; 
Colonel Selden ordered her another. She had 


picked up the morning paper, and was reading | Y' 


an account of a ball where she had been the 
night before. 

«They say T looked like Hebe,” she said, lay- 
ing down the paper. “But they made a 
mistake about mydress. Theysay it was pink ; 
it was white. Provoking, isn’t it ?” 

“ Exceedingly. Your chop will be as cold as 
a stone.” 

“I believe I am not very hungry.” 

She broke off a bit of toast and nibbled that, 
then drank a mouthful of tea, then pushed the 
cup back. How was he to guess that she was 
guilty of the girlish folly of eating between 
times, and that between this and lunch she 
would probably make large inroads into a box 
of French candy one of her admirers had sent 
her the day before? The fashion she had of 
pecking at her food was one of Maggie’s charms 
for Colonel Selden. It imparted a certain 
ethereal character to her. He was of Lord 








Byron’s opinion that a woman should never be 
seen eating. 

““Why aidn’t you and Annie go last night?” 

«* Annie was used up, as usual. I would have 
gone by myself, forthe pleasure of having a 
waltz with you, but I concluded your card would 
be full, and that you would not have a word to 
spare for a miserable married man.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I like married men. I 
prefer them to single men. They are nicer. I 
wonder why ?” 

“The elevating influence of the gentler sex, 
it may be. You will have to run a certain risk, 
of course, but I daresay the man you marry 
will come out of the matrimonial mill in a year 
or two greatly improved. Whois it to be ?” 

«* Noone just yet. I don’t believe in matrimony 
much. So few married people are happy.” 

As she spoke she thought distinctly of Colonel] 
and Mrs. Selden. The same idea presented 
itself to her companion’s mind. 

“You are right,” he said. ‘Few marriages 
are happy. People make grave mistakes. We 
marry in haste.” 

Maggie looked up and caught his eye. It 
told her what he had never put into words, 
although it was an open secret that Mrs. Selden’s 
ill health and fault-finding and cold disposition 
made her anything but the companion one 
would fancy to be after the heart of a gay, 
popular, brilliant man like Colonel Selden. 

“Yes, grave mistakes,” he repeated. “ And 
the mischief of it is that one can’t get away 
from the effects of a mistake once made. What 
a fine thing if one could only begin over again 
every day. Life is uphill work, at best.” Tnen, 
suddenly: “ Would you like to take a ride with 
me this morning ?” 

**Oh, wouldn’t I?” She sprang to her feet, 
and they left the room laughing and talking. 
‘Two ladies passed them. 

** What a pity Colonel Selden did not marry 
a woman of that kind,” one said to the other. 

** He looks like a different man when he is 
talking to Maggie Stuart. He losés all that 
indifferent, nonchalant air.” 

“Every one blossoms forth who talks tc 
Maggie,” the other said.  “‘ What is it about her? 
Is it magnetism.” 

** Account for the unexplained by the unex- 
plained, by all means,” laughed the other. 

Maggie donned her habit, kissed her mother 
good-bye, scudded downstairs, to be helped intc 
her saddle by Colonel Selden, preparatory to a 
canter outintothe breezy opencountry. Maggie 
was in infectiously high spirits ; her companion 
caught their contagion. He felt ten years 
younger as they rode along. He was called a 
charming man, with that readiness and brilliancy 
which are sure to be popular in society. He 
was at as great pains to be agreeable to this one 
little girl to-day as he had ever been to entertain 
a roomful. His effortswere rewarded with Miss 
Stuart’s brightest smiles. She clapped her 
hands enthusiastically once as she exclaimed : 

“Oh, how clever you are—so much cleverer 
than anyone else I know!” 

“Oh, but what do you care for cleverness, 
even granting that Iamclever? What pleases 
ou is good dancing, and hair parted down the 
middle, and nice-fitting gloves.” 

** Don’t you dance ?” 

“Not professionally. Also, I suppose I could 
part my hair down the middle onan emergency.” 

“I wish you would. I like a man to have the 
look of an exquisite ab8ut him. Then if he is 
clever besides, one is all the more surprised and 

leased. Oh, what a lovely stretch of road! 
Bhall we gallop? Wasn’t that lovely? Aren’t 
we having a good time ?” 

Charles Selden carried the memory of that 

ood time into many rather dismal days that 
followed. This was the tenor of his life, as near 
as might be: Breakfast; office until four ; home 
to find his wife dressing for a series of visits on 
which she demanded his attendance—visiting 
was the Moloch before whuse shrine Mrs. Selden 
sacrificed during the gay season ; dinner ; along, 
dull evening, when Annie would lie stretched 
on the sofa, overcome by fatigue and nerves and 





other disagreeable things. If her husband left 
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her she was sure to make life hideous for him 
on the following day; if he remained with her, 
he felt as though his senses were deserting him, 
and he lapsing into a condition of idiocy. She 
had a talent for fault-finding, and she devoted 
these dreadful evenings toa discussion of her 
wrongs, real and imagi 7 

It was little wonder that a glimpse of Maggie 
Stuart’s bright face, the sound of her fresh 
young voice, should put fresh heart and courage 
into the man who had, alas! become strangely 
infatuated with this girl who should have been 
absolutely nothingtohim. There is no defining 
the laws of attraction. She saddest part of all 
is, that where we are most strongly attracted 
there do we not always belong by the laws of 
destiny. 

Certainly Maggie’s thoughts of Colonel Selden, 
if pleasant, were of the briefest in those days. 
She was a very gay girl then. Her mother 
positively exhausted her health and strength 
in keeping Maggie in the very centre of the 
vortex of party-going and theatre-going, of 
dressing and visiting. She was a martyr to the 
cause of society. ‘‘ We can’t afford to refuse 
this invitation,” she would say. “One is for- 
gotten so directly. It is so easy to fall out of 
line. No, no. If one goes into society at all 
one must go everywhere. Wecan go to some 
quiet place next summer and rest.” 

But by spring Mrs. Stuart broke down. ‘She 
was attacked by a low, nervous fever, the result 
of fatigue and exhaustion. Maggie was the 
most faithful and devoted nurse. She wrote 
cegrets to this place and to that. She put 
away all her little adornments, and clad herself 
in a nunlike simplicity. She appeared to have 
ao thought or wish beyond the sick-room, where 
she watched her mother day and night. 

The gay people she had been thrown with 
lately gave her withdrawal from them a very 
brief consideration. You all know how that is. 
Gay people have no time to look up those who 
drop out of line. Maggie’s youth and beauty 
had been in her favour, too. Her fresh face 
and fresh toilets had served to orighten the ball- 
rooms to which she had been bidden. Youth 
and beauty have special claims to consideration 
of their own. 

Maggie had realised her position on the out- 
skirts of society. She was scarcely snubbed now. 
She smiled a little to herself at first ; but it was 
not hard to forgive the snubbers; it was always 
in her mind that the world was full of a great 
deal nicer people than any of these. 

The world was inhabited, for her, with the 
shining possibilities of youth. Moreover, she 
was engrossed in taking care of her mother. She 
had no time for anyone who did not share this 
feeling. 

It was because Colonel Selden did, or professed 
to, that she took greater comfort in his society 
than in that of anyone else. He madea study 
of thoughtfulness and sympathy, or rather he 
was so interested in the mother’s sickness, for 
the daughter’s sake, that it occurred to him to 
do a hundred little things to brighten Maggie’s 
life and lighten her labours. Was he not her 
best friend ? 

Wasn’t he a great deal kinder than anyone 
else had been in this time of trial. He marvelled 
at her unflagging brightness and spirit and 
courage. She was a revelation to him of unsel- 
fish, cheerful womanhood. She put a cordial 
into his life such as it had never known since 
the days when he had had day dreams of love 
and goodness, and had invested with ideal per- 
fections the first pretty woman he had been 
thrown with. Maggie revived his waning faith 
and hope. 

These conversations took place, as often as 
not, under Mrs. Selden’s eyes. Once or twice 
she did say: 

or odd it is that you let your eoffee get 
cold !” 

But, take it all in all, she did not believe that 
it mattered much to anyone but herself 
whether they had their coffee hot or cold. 
Whereas to her this wasa subject of vital im- 
portance. 

Gradually Maggie and Colonel Selden came to 
depend upon these daily talks. If he failed to 





be in the dining-room when she was there 
Maggie’s head would ache with nervousness and 
her heart would beat ridiculously. Poor 
Maggie! She had not her feelings under good 
control. 

She was an odd, straightforward little thing, 
even when arguing all to herself. She taxed 


herself with caring too much for Colonel Selden ; - 


but she forthwith scouted the idea. Sheassured 
herself that there was not a particle of senti- 
ment in her feelings for him. 

Mr. Stuart had gone to America on business, 
to be gone six months. His wife had refused to 
send for him or to tell him of her illness, as 
Maggie had wished to do. 

«What good would it do?” Mrs. Stuart per- 
sisted. ‘‘I should probably be well again by 
the time he got here.” She did not add, “ And 
in the meanwhile we should lose thousands ;” 
but she thought it. 

However, she preferred to run the risk of 
dying away from her husband to that of having 
less money to spend next year—should she live. 
To do her justice, she thought less of her hus- 
band and elf than of Maggie. Her whole 
soul was bound up in Maggie’s future. 

She had married for love herself, and she had 
married somewhat out of the circle in which she 
had been born. If aspirations that are purely 
worldly may still be called aspirations, she 
cherished those of the most decided character, 
for Maggie’s sake. She wanted her to marry 
well, as it is called. 

The days afd weeks draggedonandon. Mrs. 
Stuart grew no better. Maggie became dis- 
spirited and restless inwardly, although out- 
wardly cheerful still. She only broke down 
once. 

Her mother had dozed off, and she had stolen 
into the parlour to sit by the open window and 
enjoy the soft, warm May air laden with the 
sweet breath of flowers. She stole to the bed- 
room presently and looked in. Mrs. Stuart 
moved slightly and moaned. Maggie went in, 
bathed her forehead, .waited until she had 
dropped off to sleep again, then returned to her 
window. 

There was a tap at the door. Maggie opened 
it and admitted Colonel Selden with his hands 
full of flowers. Maggie took them gratefully, 
but she did not ask him to come in. She wasa 
little surprised when he did so. She went to 
the open window again, holding the sweet, cool 
flowers against her hot face. They said pre- 
cisely the comfort and the peace she needed. 

The tears came into her eyes. Nay, there was 
a sob in her voice when she answered Colonel 
Selden’s inquiry presently as to whether there 
were anything he could dofor her. The light in 
the room burned very low. He leaned forward 
to look into her face. Yes, there were tears in 
her eyes. He took her hand very gently, and 
seated her. Then he took up a fan and fanned 
her as gently. 

“Poor child,” he said, “you are completely 
worn out. You need rest.” 

That was the drop too much that destroyed 
Maggie’s composure. When one has been exer- 
cising great self-restraint, a pitying tone, a ten- 
der voice, unnerves one, when one could stand 
with entire equanimity a matter-of-fact address, 
or even an unkind speech. Maggie’s tears flowed 
freely. 

Colonel Selden bent over her and smoothed 
back the hair from her hot brow. Then he got 
a glass of ice-water and bathed her forehead 
with that. His touch soothed Maggie as by a 
magic spell. The tears ceased. She lay back 
quietly, except for an occasional voluntary sob. 
No word was spoken between them. 

Presently Mrs. Stuart called her softly. She 
rose directly. 

“I feel so much better,” she said. “It is 
odd. Usually I dislike to have anyone to touch 
me.” 

It did not occur to her to keep back from him 
the knowledge that he had soothed her. He 
held her hand one moment. 

“T don’t ask you to take care of yourself, and 
reserve some of your strength for an emergency 
for your own sake,” he said, “ because that 
would be 2 waste of breath. But remember 


€ 





what a bad way your mother would be in if you 
were to break down.” 

*I am very careful—I really am,” she 
assured him, vanishing into her mother’s room. 
And there was nothing left for him but to vanish, 


too. 

In the dead of that night she broke down 
again. Poor child, she was thoroughly weak 
and exhausted. She wished that Colonel Sel- 
den could be with heragain. There had been 
a charm in the very touch of his cool, strong 
fingers. 

She lay in the arm-chair in the parlour and 
remembered how kind he had been, how gentle; 
she went over every word he had said, recalled 
every gesture. She suddenly recalled—herself. 
Heaven! Where was she drifting? She had 
prayed for his friendship. Was she sure now 
that this was what she hag wanted? She fell 
down on her knees and prayed—this time to be 
saved from herself. 

A few days later her father returned very un- 
expectedly. From that hour her mother’s re 
covery was rapid. There was a tonic for Mrs 
Stuart in her husband’s very presence. From 
the moment of his coming Colonel Selden’s 
fears with regard to Maggie were at rest. Her 
father watched her with a jealous care. He did 
not miss one fluctuation of colour, one expression 
of lassitude. Maggie was evidently the apple of 
her father’s eye. He and she were the dearest, 
the most congenial friends. 

In a day or two Mrs. Stuart was well enough 
to be left alone of an afternoon. Mr. Stuart 
then proposed to his daughter that they should 
ride together. 

‘Nothing like a brisk canter for toning up 
the nerves after such astrain upon them as you 
have been subjected to, darling,” he told his 
daughter. J 

Colonel Selden watched the two canter off 
together two afternoons in succession, meeting 
them on his return from his office. On the third 
afternoon he came up just as Maggie had been 
mounted. At that moment a telegraph-boy 
came running up with a yellow envelope which 
he handed to Mr. Stuart, who tore it open and 
read the written message. 

« Maggie, this is unfortunate,” he said. “ But 
I must positively see to this thing without loss 
of time. Ishall have to give up myride. Iam 
sorry to disappoint you, but-——” 

Colonel Selden saw the girl’s bright face fall. 
The same idea occurred simultanevusly to him 
and to her father. He stepped forward, half 
diffidently, half eagerly. 

“I shall be most happy to offer my services 
as an escort, Miss Maggie, if you will accept so 
unworthy a substitute.” 

«Thank you, colonel. That will be just the 
thing. It really went against the grain with m; 
to disappoint my little girl, but it was impera 
tive that this message should be answered. 
Maggie, you looked so terribly cut up a moment 
ago, that I fully expected you to burst forth into 
dramatic transports of gratitude now. Too deep 
for utterance, eh? ‘Take good care of her, 
Colonel.” 

They came to a brook by the way, tumbling 
over brown, mossy stones. They dismounted. 
Colonel Selden tied their horses, and Maggie 
wandered up and down the brook and in and out 
the laurel bushes in an ecstacy of delight. She 
said aloud all the pretty things that came into 
her head; and her companion listened, almost 
reverently. 

He made up his mind that he would not be 
thus with her again. He was a matter-of-fact 
man, but he was assailed by a presentiment that 
through him a cloud was to fall across the 
brightness of the girl’s life. If fate were to be 
averted, it should be in this case. 

As he looked at hera calm, tranquil feelin 
took possession of him. He felt that he care 
for her so much that he would gladly sacrifice 
his own happiness for her, gladly bury in ob- 
livion any mere personal feeling. 

He had a fashion of telling her stories, as one 
tells stories by way of amusing a child. He 
began, when they were again mounted and were 
riding away once more, to sketch to her the plot 
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of a book he had been reading. There is a 
fatality about these things. 

The story ran upon the unhappy marriage of 
a foolish, thoughtless, beautiful girl, who 
repented at leisure the mistakes of a careless 
summer. Afterwards “the one true lover that 
she ever had” came. 

He and she were carried along by the force of 
their passion. One day he broke down the 
barriers of self-restraint, and told her how truly 
and devotedly he cared for her. At this point 
Maggie turned upon the narrator eyes of burn- 
ing indignation. 

“What right had he? He pretended to care 
for her, and yet insulted herin that way? She 
a married woman? It was a strange kind of 
love. If he had really cared he would have left 
ber then and there ; he would have left her the 
right to think of him as her friend, at least. 
Love! It was the grossest disrespect.” 

«You are all wrong,” her companion insisted. 
“T admit there might have been cases where it 
would have been more prudent to preserve 
silence. But in this case it was due both to him 
and to her to speak.” 

“It wasa piece of selfishness. It made it 
twice as hard for her. Itis far harder to fight 
down an acknowledged affection than an unac- 
knowledged one. To be sure he had the brief 
satisfaction that comes of giving way to one’s 
feelings. Perhaps he was weak enowgh to 
appreciate that satisfaction.” 

Colonel Selden smiled doubtfully. 

“I haven’t. succeeded in impressing you 
favourably with my hero. You have taken up 
a prejudice against him. But I want to go on 
with my story, to prove to you that he had self- 
sontrol and nobility nevertheless.” 

Maggie laughed a little and blushed a 

little. 
* “Tt is astonishing how fiercely one can 
yuarrel over these paper men and women, 
isn’t it? Go on. My wrath is simmering 
down.” 

So Colonel Selden finished his story, and 
Maggie entered as warmly into it as though 
they had been diseussing real people. Pre- 
sently there was a sudden tumult behind them. 

A sound of wheels, a sound of hoofs; a cloud 
of advancing dust, then a light waggon drawn 
by two horses whirled past them. As it passed 
part of the waggon or the trappings struck the 
mare Maggie was riding onthe flank. The mare 
ceared in pain and fright, plunged wildly, and 
Maggie was hurled headlong to the ground. The 
mare started down the road after the other run- 
away. 

Colonel Selden was on his knees beside Maggie 
in an instant. He was half frantie with appre- 
hension. He raised her in his arms, and called 
her by a dozen endearing names, he pressed 
passionate kisses on her white lips, he chafed 
her cold hands. 

Maggie!” hecried, “ Maggie, darling, listen 
to me, I love you, it must be that I can help 
you.” 

Her eves slowly opened. She heard what he 
said. Her eyes closed again, he rained kisses on 
them. 

“ Oh, Maggie!” 

It seemed to her in her bewilderment that she 
had died, and that this was some happier state. 
She clung to him as he repeated : 

“ Oh, I love you.” 

Where was she, what had happened? Could 
she really lie in his arms like this without 
reproach? Then a sound of hoofs upon the 
road. A manon horseback rode up, to whom 
Colonel Selden appealed for assistance. He 
agreed to ride back to town and send out a 
carriage. 

They were on the outskirts of the town, for 
tunately, when the accident happened. Maggie 
had by this time regained her consciousness. 
‘he raised herself, supported by her companion, 
and looked about her dizzily. Itall came back 
to her. 

A few minutes aro she had been riding along 
with Colonel Selden, and there nad been leagues 

between them. Now, ali those invisible barriers 
were broken down. She shuddered visibly, and 





endeavoured to free herself from his supporting 
arm ; but she almost tottered to the ground. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” he cried, in the 
direet way which was one of his characteristics. 
*“T lost my head because I thought you would 
never speak again. I won’t break out a second 
time. [am not mad, I assure you. Lean on 
me.” 

And he put his arm around her with gentile 
force. But she drew away from him, and slipped 
down to the ground, where she lay against a 
tree, her head drooped, her eyes closed. He 
knelt down beside her anxiously and tried to 
take her hand. 

“Tam afraid you are going to faint a second 
time. Do let me do what I can for you.” 

* There is nothing you can do.” 

She withdrew her hand gently but firmly, and 
put it up to her face. She despised’ herself 
for her weakness, but the tears were welling in 
her eyes, and she did not want him tosee them. 
She felt as though he could put but the one in- 
terpretation upon them, and would guess direct] 
that he had caused them. But, in spite of all 
her efforts to the contrary, they would trickle 
down through her fingers. He saw them, and 
started to his feet with a suppressed exclama- 
tion. 

“TI wish I had not come,” Maggie sobbed, 
childishly breaking down. “Ioughtnot to have 
come, I——” 

** We need never be together again. Forgive 
me this once. I was sorely tried.” 

“It is myself I have to try to forgive.” 

He stood in front of her. The tearful eyes 
rested on his. He dropped down on his knees 
beside her. He read her secret. 

“Heaven help us both,” he said. ‘“ Maggie, 
you say your prayers; pray for us both. Pray 
that I may be able to bear this. A little while 
ago you said that an unhappy love was more 
easily borne if unacknowledged than if acknow- 
ledged. I see it now. I wish I could bear it 
for us both.” 

The spund of approaching wheels. A ear- 
riage drew up beside them. Maggie tried to 
rise, staggered to her feet, then fell heavily 
forward into Colonel Selden’s arms. Thus in- 
sensible he put her into the carriage, and they 
were driven away. At the hotel he was met by 
Mr. Stuart, who chanced to be going in. He 
took in the situation at a glance. 

“Thrown? Send fora doctor; I will carry 
her upstairs.” 

The doctor pronounced Maggie not to be dan- 
gerously hurt; there was great mental excite- 
ment, he said. He attributed this to the fact 
that Maggie had been over-fatigued during the 
ilmess of her mother, and said that she was now 
suffering from ‘the effects of the prolonged 
mental strain. She must be kept quiet, he re- 
peated. 

A week passed, during which Maggie did not 

reappear. Colonel Selden went about mise- 
rably. His wife betrayed an unwonted interest 
in Maggie. Like everyone else she liked the 
girl. 
” Tt even happened that Mrs. Selden was the 
first person Maggie saw out of her own family, 
after the aecident. Maggie blushed: guiltily, 
but how was Mrs. Selden to know why she 
blushed ? Mrs. Stuart, who was about again by 
this time, asked her to come in, faintly per- 
haps; but still the invitation was extended, and 
Mrs. Selden came in. 

* Poor child,” she said, “you look dreadful. 
Is there anything [can do? I feel responsible 
for this accident, I really do, as you were with 
Colonel Selden atthe time. Tell me just how if 
happened. I can hardly get a word. out of 
him. He is like all men—thoroughly unsatis- 
factory.” 

“‘T have always considered that you had a 
most devoted husband,” said Mrs. Stuart. 

«Yes. Oh, well, he is attentive enough. But 
@ woman wants more than that. She wants 
sympathy.. He hasn’t the faintest idea how I 
suffer, not the faintest. His merves are iron. 
That is a pretty wrapper you have on, Miss 
Maggie, Watteau back. Anything white is so 
becoming to you. By the way, how do you like 
Madame Hunt’s fit. Awfully extravagant, isn’t 





she, but so stylish. This dress of mine, now, 
don’t you like it ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” Maggie and Mrs. Stuart answered 
in chorus, Maggie adding: “I like the way she 
trims. Yes, she is certainly very stylish.” 

“T must go now,” said’ Mrs. Selden, rising. 
“T have some visits to pay. It’s as much as my 
life is worth to persuade Colénel Selden to go 
with me. This afternoon, now, there are at 
least twenty. And he always insists that .it 
will answer every purpose if I leave his 


“TI should think it might,” Maggie replied, 
moved by a feeling of compassion for the 
reluctant colonel. She hated formal visiting 
herself. 

Mrs. Selden sighed dissent, nodded farewell, 
went. In the hali she met her husband. They 
heard her say: 

**P’ve just been in to see Maggie Stuart. She 
looks as though she had beén struck with death. 
I was actually shocked at her appearance.” 

Presently another knock: It was Colonel Sel- 
den this time. He asked for Miss Maggie in a 
voice of such genuine anxiety and concern that 
Mrs. Stuart was touched. 

“There she is to answer for herself,” she 
said, pushing the dooropen, ‘“ Won’t you come 
in?” 

He came in diffidently. Maggie ‘was lying 
with her eyes closed. She made no effort to 
rouse herself, beyond giving him a faint smile. 
He stood beside her gravely, looking heart- 
broken. 

‘Maggie always shows the effect of every 
little sickness,” her mother said, cheerfully. 
“She looks badly to-day ; to-morrow she will be 
more like herself.” 

Maggie gave another faint little smile. 

«I feel terribly responsible for this,” Colonel 
Selden said—‘“ terribly. I was with her, and it 
seems as though I might have done some- 
thing.” 

“That is simply morbid,” said Maggie. 
“What on earth could you have done? The 
whole thing was over in a flash.” 

“Tam going out with my wife. I must not 


keep her waiting. Good-bye. Won't you shake | 


hands ?” 

She gave him her little satiny fingers. Hoe 
held them in a long, gentle pressure. Then he 
raised them to his lips. Pogr Maggie’s face 
worked. If only he would stay away; if only 


‘he would realise what a trial he subjected her 


to in treating her in this way. ‘When he was 
gone her mother said: 

“ He really seemed to feel dreadfully. He is 
extremely fond of you, Maggie.” 

This was too much for Maggie. She turned 
her face to the wall and cried silently. Her 
mother was none the wiser.. She went into the 
next recom and disposed herself for her after- 
noon nap. In five minutes Mr. Stuart came in. 
Maggie tried to stifle her sobs, but in her state 
of weakness they became uncontrollable. Her 
father knelt down beside her and put his arm 
over her. 

“ My darling, my darling, what is it? You 
frighten me.” 

Maggie had been accustomed all her life to 
bring all her woes and trials to her father. 
She had been aceustomed to confide in him far 
more than in her mother. She turned to him 
now in an irresistible outpouring of the heart. 

“Oh, papa,” she said, “I feel as though my 
heart would break. If I only need never see 
him again I could stand it. But every time [ 
see him I have to fight the whole battle over 
again. Oh, it is so hard !”* . 

Mr. Stuart allowed her to sob herself quiet. 
He held her to him, and stroked her hair and 
kissed her hand now and then; as if in silent 
assurance of sympathy. After a while he 
said : 

«Now, my darling, tell me what it is, if it 
will be any comfort to you. Colonel Selden has 
just gone away from you, I know. Has he any- 
thing to do with it ?” 

**Oh, papa, yes. Oh, papa, don’t hate me, 
don’t put me away from you if I tell you that 
we care for each other. Isn’t it dreadful. But 
we do?” 
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« Has he spoken to you ?” with wrath in his 
voice. 

*« He did not know what he was doing. He 
scarcely knew that I heard him. At first he 
thought I was unconscious. It was the day I 
fainted when I was thrown. And I—I can’t re- 
member now what I did say; but I think I told 
him—I think he gathered that I cared for him. 
I have cared for him a long time. I have 
fought against it. I hoped I had conquered it, 
until that day we rode together. Then the 
whole thing burst out into flame. And now I 
am afraid of myself. Oh, papa, take me away 
from here. I ought never to see him again.” 

Her father soothed herand pitied her. Her 
sobs and tears distressed him, but otherwise he 
laid little stress upon the feelings she expressed. 
It seemed to him that Maggie exaggerated it ; 
but as she talked he realised more plainly the 
reality of her trouble. His heart sank within 
him. That such an experience should have 
overtaken his dear, bright, bonnie Maggie ! 

At dusk there wasa knock at the door. Mr. 
Stuart answered it, and found Colonel Selden 
standing outside with a basket of flowers in his 
hand. He would have come in, but Mr. Stnart 
stopped him. 

* Maggie is very weak and nervous. I think 
she had better not be agitated by seeing you,” 
he explained. 

Maggie raised herself up on her elbow and 
listened. She recognised Colonel Selden’s voice. 

** Papa,” she said, “tell him now. I wish 
you would, papa! Come here one moment.” 
Then when her father had come to her: “ Tell 
him how [ feel. Tell him we ought never to 
meet again.” 

Mr. Stuart returned.somewhat unwillingly to 
the charge. But Colonel Selden had heard 
every word Magyie had said. He stood before 
Mr. Stuart as white as a ghost and with that 
rigid look on his face that accompanies mental 
suffering. 

“‘T heard what Maggie said. It shall be as 
she. wishes.” 

He slowly moved away down the hill. Mr. 
Stuart accompanied him. 

«IT hope you understand, Mr. Stuart, that my 
avowal to your daughter was positively wrung 
from me. I fancied, besides, that she was un- 
conscious. It is a terrible affair. I wish I could 
bear all the suffering.. Inthe nature of things, 
I suffer with a greater intensity—at my age. 
Besides I reproach myself; I blame myself toa 
great extent for my want of self-control. My 
wife has been urging me to apply for leave, and 
take herabroad. The ocean shall roll between 
us.” 

“I fancy that will be an excellent arrange- 
ment,” Mr. Stuart said. “As soon as Maggie 
is able to travel we will go to the seashore. But 
the doctor tells me she ought not to be moved 
under a month. Poor little thing. She is 
physically so. weak that that renders her unfit 
to.cope with any mental strain like this. I have 
great confidence in the magic power of time. It 
works wonders.” 

« Charlie.” 

Mrs. Selden’s voice was heard. Mr. Stuart 
stopped, turned, sighed. 

«J would willingly die for her,” Colonel Sel- 
den said, grasping his companion’s hand. “ You 
find it difficult to credit this, when I have 
caused her so much unhappiness—but I beg you 
to judge me as leniently as possible. She will 
pity me without my asking it of her. Will you 
say good-bye to her from me ?” 


The next day Mrs. Stuart announced the | 


coming departure of the Seldens. 

After the departure of the Seldens, Maggie 
registered a simple but a solemn resolution 
never again to allude to herfather' to the sub- 
ject of her unhappy attachment. Pride and 
dignity and principle all combined to enforce 
reticence and self-restraint. And when a woman 
does her very best, Heaven never fails to come 
to the rescue and to help her to carry out her 
purpose, 

She led an outwardly commonplace life. Her 
mother was bent upon her carrying out her 


own original programme for her, and could never , 


| be brought to understand that Maggie would 


rather be quiet than gay. 

Gradually Mrs. Stuart worked her way up to 
the social stratum where she desired to belong. 
Mr. Stuart made money and _ reputation. 
Maggie’s own individual claims upon admira- 
tion were recognised. Mrs. Stuart was more 
than satisfied with what she accomplished. Her 
only cause of complaint was with Maggie her- 
self. Maggie’s indifference and lukewarmmness 
were undeniable. 

“ But, mother dear, I am tired of it all,” she 
would say. “Remember this is my fourth 
winter out. Ihave lost my illusions. I often 
think it is time for me to withdraw. Don’t you 
think there ought. to be a law against the older 
girls crowding up the drawing-rooms? They 
should. stay at home and give the younger 
generation a chance.” 

I linger about the end of my’story, which has 
pbeen a sad. one so far. I would have had no 
right to write it, however, had it had a sad end- 
ing. Heaven knows there is misery enough on 
the page of life without reflecting it on the 
printed page. One day there came a newspaper 
to Maggie. One paragraph in it was marked. 
It recorded the death in Rome, of Roman fever, 
of Mrs. Selden. 

Maggie read the paragraph with a shudder. 
Dead! Her first wish was that it might have 
been herself. Her second thought was one of 
intense misgiving. Unconsciously she had done 
this dead woman a great wrong. Poor child, 
she prayed to be forgiven. Do you or I doubt 
that absolution followed ? 

Colonel Selden read her aright. It was 
months before he even wrote to her. He trusted 
her. He hoped she trusted him. At last he 
came, 

People shrugged their shoulders a little at 
Maggie’s marriage. So matter-of-fact. A 
second marriage was never the least bit 
romantic ; especially if a man had been as de- 
voted as Colonel Selden had been to his first 
wife. Maggie neither saw the shrug nor heard 
the comment; but she was very romantically 
happy in spite of them. M. L. 





UNCARED FOR. 


He was one who no one cared for —a 
waif upon the sea of life ; 

Want from childhood was his portion, day 
by day with sorrow rife, 

Hope’s cast on life’s stormy ocean, built 
upon its shifting sand, 

Grasping ever at the shadow of a promised 
helping hand. 


Not a spark of self-reliance brighten’d his 
beclouded life, 

No fair vision of some loved one ever came 
to soothe the strife 

Raging in his bosom, ceaseless war against 
his fellow man, 

Heedless of the simple warning that his 
life was but a span. 


So he lived and sank forgotten to his last, 
oft-wished repose. 

Did the angels ope the portal to receive him 
no one knows; 

He had been in life’s stern battle ever van- 
quished in the fight, 

May his errors be forgotten in a dawn of 
endless light. Ode 








AFTER MARRIAGE. 





THE happiest marriages are those in which a 
high type of friendship follows love. Friend- 





ship of a sublimated sort is what love becomes 
after a year or so of marriage, and he who is 
friendly to the very depths of his soul enters 
into this state happily, and.is ready for all the 
delights that follow. But a man who is capable 


€ 





of nothing but that fleeting affection which ever 
pursues a new object, and cares for no woman 
when she is won, hates the domestic ties and 
becomes detestable in consequence. It is the 
man who would die for his friend, and for whom 
his friend would die, who makes a miraculously 
happy wife of the woman to whom he scarcely 
knew how to make love when he courted her. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Cocoanut Pupprne.—Three slices of bread 
soaked in one pint of milk. Take six eggs— 
separate yolksfrom white. Beat the yolks well 
into the bread, using one egg at a time, adding 
one ounce of butter. Take half a pound of 
desiccated. cocoanut and mix with the bread, 
adding another pint of milk, sweetening to taste. 
Beat the whites of the eggs toa froth, and imix 
with the compound just before baking. Put in 
a moderately-hot oven, and bake for one hour. 
It is rather rich, and a little goes a great 
way. 

CurE For A Coven.—Ground flax-seed and 
finest pearl barley, of each a heaping table- 
spoonful; of pulverised licorice-root, one heap- 
ing teaspoonful; of best loaf-sugar, one-quarter 
of a pound; place all in an earthen vessel ; pour 
on one quart of boiling water; cover tightly 
until cool, and drink of it frequently. It should 
be made fresh every twelve hours. 

To Renoyatz Brack Goops.—Take oxe-fifth 
of a pound of extract of logwood and one ounce 
of saleratus; put in a boiler with ten gallons of 
water, cold or hot; stand over the fire, and 
when boiling hot put in the goods, either wet or 
dry; let stand twenty minutes, moving about 
occasionally ; rinse in cold water until the goods 
drips clear, and iron immediately. This will be 
found a most excellent receipt for restoring 
black goods of any kind that have become rusty 
or brown—cloth, cachmere, a waterproof, 
worsted grenadine, or any material that will 
not cockle in wetting: Press them on the wrong 
side. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue idea of giving up Epsomas a race-course 
is at length abandoned. 

By the new act on stamp duties on probateand 
letters of administration which has now come 
into. force relief from legacy duty is granted 
when the whole personal estate is under one 
hundred pounds. 

Ir is understood at Portsmouth that the Prince 
of Wales contemplates paying a visit to 
Australia in the course of the autumn, and that 
the troopship “ Serapis,” in which he went to 
India, will be employed for the service. 

Ar Japanese dinner-tables one frequently 
sees fish alive ina bowl, and on inquiry, it is 
discovered that the slices served at the repast 
have been cut from the fish in the bowl, the 
skin being neatly sewn after the eutting.. This 
js done to show that the fish is fresh. 

Tue volunteer force a tcained its ‘*‘ majority” 
on the 12th inst. On May 12, 1359, General 
Peel, then Secretary of State for War, issued 
the now historical “Circular Letter,” which 
called the organisation into existence, and dur- 
ing the twenty-one years through which the 
force has since passed, with many vicissitudes, 
it has kept steadily increasing its efficiency and. 
numbers, having now an enrolled strength of 
upwards of 206,000 and nearly 198,000 efficients. 

Onn of the chief clerks of a Joint Stock Bank 
waited on an Irish gentleman recently, and 
informed him that he had overdrawn his account 
to the tune of a hundred pounds. “Well, L 
know that,” replied the veteran, “so what's 
the necessity of boring mie aboutit ? I don’t ge 
to you when I have that amount in your 
institution and shout, ‘Mr. Manager, you hold a 
hundred pounds of mine! Such statements are 
superfluous either way. Good-morning.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Farm Lanovrer.—l. To sue for a divorce in forma 
pauperis, you must first obtain a lawyer's certificate that 
you have and reasonable grounds for an action. 
The cost would then be about five guineas. We do 
not publisk the names or recommend lawyers; but as you 
particularly desire it we have no objection to give you 
one or two names by post. Forward stamped envelope. 

G. E. A. B. is anxious to know who was the author of 
**Redeemed by Love,” and where it is to be obtained. 
Can any of our readers oblige him ? 

Sytvestres.—She can be married in the name by which 
she has been known to the world. 

Dovustrut Trtty.—The bet of a pair of gloves having 
been made, it is a matter of honour for the loser to pro- 
vide the gloves, therefore you have done quite right. 

Awx10us.—An engagement ring is generally worn by 8 
gentleman on the little finger of the right hand; a lady 
wears hers on the third finger of the right hand. 

Rurs.—On the principle that common sense is desirable 
in a husband, and that a moderate degree of self-control 
is conducive to domestic bliss, we deem your lover an 
unsuitable companion for life. You are young enough to 
wait a while, and as for him, we should think it proper 
to relegate him to the nursery until he has learnt how to 
behave. 

H. W. C.—The young lady probably thinks right, and 
the best thing for you to do would be to ~ and over- 
come your jealous disposition, and wait a few years as 
patiently as you can. 

P. W. B.—The legal control of a father over his son 
ends when the latter comes of age, which is when he has 
attained his twenty-first year. After that he has no 
are to interfere with the actions of his children, they 
eing henceforth responsible to society for their doings. 

Leonarp.—According to your statement of the case, 
it would hardly be just to either of the ladies to marry 
her. A man who pays attention to two ladies at the 
same time is not apt to be worthy of either of them. 
You should have a frank talk with your parents, and 
come to a clear understanding with them on the subject. 
Afterwards you can go ahead with your wooing of one 
lady with a clear conscience. 

N. H-—The best authorities give the whole number of 
popes, including Pius IX., at two hundred and sixty-two. 

he present pope is therefore the two hundred and sixty- 
third pontiff. 

Turr.—We think the Duke of Westminster will win 
the Derby with Muncaster on the 26th inst. 

L. P.—It is not necessary to say anything. A bow and 
a smile are all that are necessary. 

Mary.—Pandemonium is the supposed great hall of 
demons or evil spirits. Psyche was a beautiful maiden 
with whom Cupid fell in love. 

InqurirEr.—In some countries it is lawful. 
it is not. 

E.1.—Very good. 

CiarE B.—You have been very foolish to fall in love 
before you knew the young man’s feelings towards you. 
Strive to withdraw your affections from him. Your talk 
about life without him being more dreary than the grave 
is all nonsense. 

JosErx.—Fortune is not always a matter of chance; 
many people have built their own fortunes. There are 
many accidents in life which are favourable to us if we 
knew how to profit by them. But the great art lies in 
these rules: Spend nothing that you can avoid spending ; 
do without many things; lose no time; never buy a bar- 
gain unless you want it; never buy a thing because it is 
cheap unless it is good; until you begin to rise bear 
every privation that may lift you up; above all, never 
run into debt. 

M. W. H. T.—The “ middle ages’ may be called that 
pee in the history of Europe which begins with the 

nal destruction of the Roman Empire, and is considered 
by some to end with the taking of Constantinople; by 
others with the Reformation, the discovery of America, 
the invention of printing, &. According to Hallam, 
who wrote a history of this period, it extends from the 
invasion of France by Clovis, a.p. 486, to that of Naples 
by Charles VILL. in 1495. 


In others 


G. T. E. and Wit11am, two friends, would liketo corre- 
spond with two young ladies. G. T. E.is twenty-four. 
fond of home and children. William is twenty-one, fair, 
Respondents must be domesticated. 

Neuurr, Berrua, and Lestiz, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young men. Nellie is seventeen, 
medium height, fair, blue eyes. Bertha is seventeen, 
dark hair, blue eyes, medium heicht. Leslie is seven- 
teen, tall, light hair, blue eyes, fond of home and music. 
Respondents must be tall, good-looking, and in 
positions. 

Lavra and Aticr, two friends, would like to corre- 
svond with two gentlemen witi a view to matrimony. 
Laura is twenty-two, dark, fond of dancing. Alice is 
twenty, fair, good-tempered, and fond of music and 
dancing, brown hair, hazel eyes. 

Buaycre, twenty.three, medium height, hazel eyes, 
fond of home, would like tocorrespond with a eye 
about twenty-one, of a loving disposition, » tail, 
fond of music, good-looking. 

H. R. woula like to correspond with a young lady 
about twenty, tall, dark, domesticated. 

Siren, twenty-one, of a loving disposition, would like 
to corresvond witha lady with a view to matrimony. She 
must be fair, good-icoking, fond of children, and able to 
play and dance. 

Jennie and Carrie, two friends, would like to corres 
spond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Jennie is twenty-three, domesticated, medium heignt, 
fond of music,dark, Carrie,is twenty, good-looking, tall, 
fair, thorougniy domesticated. Respondents must be 
fond of home, good-looking. 


THE WEDDING OF THE KIRE. 


Now, open the window, Andy, 





Yes, open the window wide, 
And let me see the old kirk 

And the bonnie, bonnie bride. 
*Tis a goodly couple’s wedding, 

And they both were kind to me 
When you were a sailor, Andy, 

A sailor upon the sea. 


When I thought you dead, my Andy, 
And grief had made me wild, 

They brought the sweetest offerings 
To me and your little child ; 

And when the good ship “‘ Banney””’ 
Came in quite unawares 

And brought you safe, my Andy, 
No happier hearts than theirs. 


Three years ago, dear Andy, 
You brought from o’er the lea 
As pretty a bride, my laddie, 
As you would wish to see ; 
Too sweet and good and winsome 
To tarry long on earth, 
Though she left to us, my Andy, 
The bairuie from its birth. 


She came as comes my Andy, 
A dream too bright to last, 

To bless and cheer and comfort 
When skies were overcast. 

And instead of poor old mother, 
Whose sun seemed almost down, 

She sleeps in the kirkyard, Ancy, 
Just out of the little town. 


Now, open the window, Andy. 
Yes, open the window wide, 

For no prettier sight, my laddie, 
To me than a bonnie bride ; 

And my prayers go up that Heaven 
May hallow the bridal day, 

While the wedding bells are ringing 


And the pipes so merrily play. M.A. K. 


Auicz and Darsr, two friends, would lixeto correspond 
with two gentiemen with a view to matrimony. Alice 
is eighteen, dark hair, blue eyes. Daisy is eighteen, 
fair, blue eyes, pretty. Respondents must be tall, dark, 
and good-looking. 

Awar Atorr, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young lady who is fond of 
home and music. Heisdark, medium height, hazel eyes, 
good-looking. 

Lovrz and Fiow, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two dark, tall gentlemen. Louie is eighteen, 
good-looking, bazel eyes. Flow is seventeen, medium 
height, good-temr 3 

Potty and Ex.en, two friends. would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Polly is eighteen, fair, 
tall, good-looking. Ellen is seventeen, medium height, 
fond of music. Respondents must be tall, dark, fond 
of music and dancing. 

CrEoLE, twenty-one, tall, dark, good-looking, would 
like to corresvond with a young lady about seventeen. 
Money no object. 

Port Rorat Tom and His Deck, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, wish to correspond with two young ladies. 
Port Royal Tom is thirty, brown hair, blue eyes, medium 
height. His Deck is twenty-one, black eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 

Arve and Mary, two friends, wish to corresyond with 
two gentlemen. Anne is twenty-two, dark hair, biue’ 
eyes, fond of home and children. Mary is twenty-three, 
fair, medium height, of a loving disposition, thoroughly 
domesticated, and fond of home. Respondents must be 
about twenty-four, loving. 





Fuirtra Jack AvErr, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
fair. of a loving disposition, would like to pond 
with a young lady about eighteen. q 


P 


Maopg, Epirn, and Erxert, would like to corresvond 
with three young men. Maude is twenty, thoroughly 
domesticated, dark, fond of home. Edith is twent: 
three, tall, hair, of a loving disposition. Ethel 
eighteen, fair, biue eyes, fond of chilaren. 

AnntE, twenty-five, of a loving disposition, would like 
to correspond with ay y 0 in Royal Navy. 

B. J. B.. eighteen, medium height, good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about the same 
age. 

Doxure and Mryniz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Dollie is twenty-one, tall, 
fair, blue eyes, good-looking. Minnie is twenty-two, 
medium height, brown hair, dark eyes. 

Morais, twenty-one, fair, medium height, auburn hair, 
a@ seaman in the Royal Navy, good-looking, would lixe 
to correspond with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mony about eighteen. 

R. M., nineteen, fair, would iike to correspond with 
& young lady about the same age, light hair, fair, medium 
height, good-looking. 

Beatrice and Bxssr, two friends, would like to corre” 
md with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
trice is dark, medium height, dark eyes, of a loving 

disposition, fond of home and music. Bessy is seven- 
teen, fair, hazel eyes, tall, loving, and fond of home and 
children. 

Erxet and Dora, two friends, wish to eorresvond 
with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Ethel 
is twenty-one, brown hair, blue eyes, fair, good-looking, 
fond of nome, of a ioving disposition. Dora is twenty- 
three, black hair, biue eyes, tall, dark, ford of home and 
music, handsome. 

Epitx and AmeEtia, two friends, would like to corre- 
svond with two gentiemen with a view to matrimony. 
Edith is nineteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond. of music: Amelia is nineteen, fond of 
home, handsome, brown hair, blue eyes. 

JESSIE, JANET, Ao4 Ne xxie, three friends, would like 
to pepereens with three gentiemen from twenty-five to 
thirty. Jessie is twenty, tall, fair,fondof music. Janes 
is twenty-four, dark, fond of homeand children. Nellie 
is twenty-taree, medium height, fair, good-tempered, 
fond of home and cailaren. 

Qusrnicr, Viotet, and Mavupsz, three friends, wouid 
like to correspond with three young men. Queenice is 
seventeen, tall, golden hair, prowneyes, Violet is seven- 
teen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, good-looxkiny. 
Maude is seventeen, medium height, light hair, biue eyes. 
pe gga must be about twenty, tall, good-looking, 
and dark. 
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Communications REcEIVED: 


ALLIson is responded to by—Captain Fore Top, twenty- 
four; dark hair, hazel eyes. 

Jrnxy by—Pet of his Mess, twenty-three, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, fair. 

Dora by—Cecil. 

Lity by—Tom. 

M. M. by—Jenny, tall, fair, brown hair and eyes, good- 
looking, fond of home and chiidrer, and of a ioving dis- 
position. 

W. D. by—N. W. 

Heyer by—Gipsy, nineteen, tall, dark hair, brown 
eyes. 

C. RB. B. by—Nellie G., seventeen, tall, fond of home. 

i Diamond by—Teetotaler, tali, dark, and fond of chil- 
Ten. 

PrEaRL by—Neptune, tall, dark, loving. 

Rust by—Boom Tricer, medium height, dark, and of a 
loving disposition. 

Emity by—Thomas S. 

J. P. by—M. T., twenty-six, medium hei¢ht, loving, 
dark brown hair, dark blue eyes, fond of children. 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tus 
Lowpos REapEE:are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kinedom Post Free for Three-halfvence, Hight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence eaca. 

Tue Lonpos Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightvence. 

Lrrz and Fasuiosx, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence eaca. 


EvzErsopr’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIII. of Toe Lowpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 64. 

Aiso the T1TLz and iwpex to Vol. XXXIII., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 209/April) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Zigntpence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tuz Lonpox Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors snould 
retain copies. 
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